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Health Organization have been furnished by the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF). Broadened plans 
for the types of aid UNICEF, now completing its 15th 
year, will make available to underdeveloped countries 
are described on page 191. 











James Bryant Conant, scientist, educator, 
and diplomat, who recently completed a 
study of the American high school and 
junior high school, has now embarked on 
a study of the education of American teach 
ers, sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation 


One-time president of Harvard University, 





Dr. Conant has been chairman of the Na 
tional Defense Research Committee, a member of the Gen 
eral Advisory Committee of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
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worked with youth serving organizations in Cleveland 


A 1942 graduate of the University of Pitts 
burgh School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Howard MecClary has worked in settlement 
houses in Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, and Law ad 
rence, N.Y., and has been fieldwork super . 
visor for the Pittsburgh school, the New 
York School of fa 


of Social Work, and the Uni ¥ 


versity of Minnesota School of Social Work. 
He has been with the Baden Street Settlement since 1958. 


and Ambassador to Germany. 


Before coming to the Children’s Bureau 6 
years ago, Mary E. Blake was for 10 years 
director of the Eliot Park Neighborhood 
House in Minneapolis. Previously she was 
field secretary for the American Service 
Institute at Pittsburgh, an organization 
concerned with the integration of the ethnic 





groups in the community life. She has also 






Raymond L. Clemmens, long an advocate of 
the multidisciplinary approach in the assess 
ment and management of handicapped chil 
dren, has taught pediatrics at the University 
of Maryland School of Medicine since 1954, 
and directed its diagnostic clinie for chil 
dren with multiple handicaps since 1958 





He‘is physician at St. Francis School for 


Special Education and Lutheran Hospital, Baltimore 
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director of data and statistics She was “ 
for many years on the research staff of the = 
United Community Services of Boston. She 


received her social work training from the 

University of Chicago School of Social 

Service Administration and the Simmons College School of 
Social Work. 


Organizational behavior and criminology 


have been the focus of interest for Marston 







M. McCluggage, a sociologist who applies 
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concrete interpersonal and administrative — 


behavioral science concepts in analyzing 


problems. He has been in his present post } 
since 1938 and has also taught in the Un 


versities of Missouri, Washington, and Rhode Island 
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SOCIAL DYNAMITE IN 
OUR LARGE CITIES 


JAMES B. CONANT 


President Emeritus, Harvard University 


HE EXISTENCE in the slums of our large 

cities of thousands of youth ages 16-21 who 

are both out of school and out of work is an 
explosive situation. It is social dynamite. 

In preparation for the recent Conference on Un 
employed Out-of-School Youth in Urban Areas, a 
few special studies were conducted in slum areas of 
large cities to find out what the facts really were. 
In a slum section composed almost entirely of 
Negroes in one of our largest cities, the following 
situation was found. A total of 59 percent of the 
male youth between the ages of 16 and 21 were out of 
school and unemployed. They were roaming the 
streets. Of the boys who graduated from high 
school, 48 percent were unemployed in contrast to 63 
percent of the boys who had dropped out of school. 
In short, two-thirds of the male dropouts did not 
have jobs, and about half of the high school grad- 
uates did not have jobs. In such a situation, a pupil 
may well ask why bother to stay in school when grad- 
uation for half the boys opens onto a dead-end 
street ¢ 

An even worse state of affairs was found in another 


special study in a different city. In a slum area of 


This article is a condensation of a paper presented 
by the author at the Conference on Unemployed Out-of- 
School Youth in Urban Areas, held in Washington in 
late May under the auspices of the National Committee 
on Children and Youth. The material in it is taken 
largely from the author's latest book, “Slum and Sub- 
urbs: A Commentary on Schools in Metropolitan Areas.” 
(McGraw Hill, New York, 1961.) 
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125,000 people, mostly Negro, a sampling of the 
youth population showed that roughly 70 percent 
of the boys and girls ages 16-21 were out of school 
and unemployed. When one stops to consider that 
the total population in this district is equal to 
that of a good-sized independent city, the magnitude 
of the problem is appalling and the challenge to 
our society is clear. 

Today the fate of freedom in the world hangs very 
much in balance. Our success against the spread of 
communism in no small measure depends upon the 
successful operation of our own free society. To my 
mind, there is no question that a healthy body politic 
necessitates a sound economy and high employment. 
The history of communism shows that it feeds upon 
The 
present unemployment rate, nationwide, is roughly 7 
percent for all age brackets, but unemployment 
among youth under 20 years of age is about 17 per- 


discontented, frustrated, unemployed people. 


cent, or more than twice the rate for all workers. 
These young people are my chief concern, especially 
when they are pocketed together in large numbers 
What can 
words like “freedom,” “liberty,” and “equality of 
With 


what kind of zeal and dedication can we expect them 


within the confines of the big-city slums. 
opportunity” mean to these young people? 


to withstand the relentless pressures of communism ? 

A youth who has dropped out of schoo] and never 
has had a full-time job is not likely to become a con- 
structive citizen of his community. Quite the con- 
As a frustrated individual he is likely to be 
antisocial and rebellious. 


trary. 
He may end as a juvenile 
delinquent. No one would claim that providing full 


employment for youth in the large cities would auto- 
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matically banish juvenile delinquency, for we all 
realize that the causes of this probem are complex 
and there is no one solution. However, I suggest 
that full employment would have a high salutary 
effect. Moreover, I offer the following hypothesis 
for professional social workers and sociologists to 
demolish: that the correlation between desirable so 
cial attitudes (including attitudes of youth) and job 
opportunities is far higher than between the former 
and housing conditions. 

Consider for a moment the long-run consequence 
of the persistent failure of underprivileged youth to 
find work. Leaving aside the human tragedies in 
volved in each individual instance and looking at the 
matter solely in terms of the welfare of our free 
society, one sees the special position of the large-city 
slums. Three factors are significant: first, the total 
size of the group of youth to whom I am referring 
the larger the group, the more dangerous; second, 
the number of frus- 
trated youth per block; third, the degree of isolation 
of the inhabitants from other kinds of people and 
other sorts of streets and houses. 


the density of the population 


Youth in the Slums 


The youth in the big-city slums dwells in the midst 
of Pa | mammoth social complex. 
city extends for blocks and blocks. 


The surrounding 
The business and 
industrial areas hem in the impoverished youth. In 
the case of the Negro, added to all the negative 
influences of a slum is the absence of any evidence 
that there is a pathway out. In spite of the high 
mobility of the family unit or perhaps because of it, 
a tone is set by constant talk and the prevailing atti 
And the tone is not one to 
The un 


employed floaters on the street are evidence to all the 


tude of the older people. 


encourage education or stimulate ambition. 


youth that nothing can be accomplished through edu 
cation, that the door of the neighborhood schoolhouse 
indeed opens on a dead-end street. 

In my opinion, there is no reason why this should 
be the case. I know there are those who maintain 
that, on the average, Negro children are inferior to 
white children in academic ability. I have seen no 
evidence to support any such contention. In con- 
sidering the relative abilities of white and Negroes, 
let. us examine the situation in an all-white slum ina 
city of considerable size. A careful study of a group 
of children in grade 4 of one such school showed 
that their average achievement level was a full year 
below their grade placement—a typical situation in 


any slum area, 
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What the teachers in this school have to contend 
with is shown by a report from the principal. 


When a residential area composed of large, old homes for- 
merly occupied by owners and single-family groups changes, 
economically and socially, conditions of general deterioration 
begin. Absentee owners rent the property by single rooms or 
small so-called apartments of two or three rooms to large 
families. ... Such conditions attract transients (who either 
cannot or will not qualify for supervised low-income housing), 
the unemployed, the unskilled and unschooled, and the dis- 
tressed families whose breadwinners have either just been com- 
mitted to prison or mental institutions 
recently been released from such. 


or who have but 
The only possession most 
of these families have is children. ... In such an environ- 
ment all forms of evil flourish—the peddling of dope, drunk- 
enness, disease, accidents, truancies, physical, mental and moral 
handicaps, sex perversions involving children. . . . 

The parents of at least one-third of the children are either 
in penal institutions, or on probation, or have prison records. 
At least 100 children are on probation to the juvenile court. 
There has not been a day since I’ve been at the school that 
there has not been one or more children in detention at the 
juvenile court. .. . 

Unless a school is able to educate its children so they may 
become competent and responsible citizens, its work is a 
temporary stopgap that relieves immediate suffering only. 
Although the school is the only organization that has instruc- 
tion as its primary responsibility, when a noble-hearted teacher 
faces a barefoot, hungry, sick, distressed child, the result is an 
endless chain of efforts to relieve such a child. 

We realize that little or nothing can be done for or with 
the parents of the children who face such serious problems in 
These problems directly affect the child’s health, 
attendance, emotional and personal adjustment, his learning 


their homes. 
and his progress (or lack of it) in every respect. In all prob- 
ability at least one-half of our children will be school dropouts. 
In our opinion the children need desperately, for desirable 
development, in addition to 


good schools—good homes, 


churches, and communities. 


This official report in acknowledging the generally 
low achievement of the white children in this school, 


makes the interesting statement: 


There is no reason to believe that these students as a group 
are inherently or genetically less capable than average students, 
but apparently because of some types of experiences in their 
lives they have been unable to develop their intellectual skills. 

The belief expressed in the first part of this sen 
tence can hardly be based on anything firmer than an 
assumption as to the genetic uniformity of white 
children whose ancestors have 


for several genera 


tions lived in the United States. Such an assump 
tion, of course, leaves out of account the possibility 
of a selective process occurring over the generations 
as some tended to move to one type of occupation 


and settle in one type of community. However, 
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since I see no way of investigating the role of selec 
tive migration, | should be inclined to let the assump- 
tion unchallenged. Only IT would 
have no evidence to indicate 
that the should not be 


elude and 


All the contrary ev idence, namely the poor work 


stand argue 


at onaly that an date we 


hroadened to in 


isu prion 


\” 
,edgro stude nts, 


both white 


I school and low scores on tests made by Negroes, 
IS based fo a large degree on the performance of 


children in what are essentially slum conditions. 


Consequently, [ start with the belief that. given a 


satisfactory SOC LOoeCONnOMLC background and educa- 


tional opportunity, Negro children can be just as 


successful in academic work as any other group. 


Dramatic has been achieved in more than 


SUCCeSS 
one instance in raising the aspirations and achieve 


ment levels of slum children. 


A Racial Problem 


the 
United States it has been possible for people to 


True, big cities have abways hac slums. In 


raise themselves by their own bootstraps in the 


course of a generation. Why be alarmed about the 
First fact 
that in the past most of the inhabitants of slums 


present situation ¢ and foremost is the 


were recently arrived white foreign immigrarits. 
They knew that their predecessors for generations 
had worked their way out of poverty in the cities. 


They 


The alm sf complete lack of such con, iction 


were convinced that the could do likewise. 
acon 


sequence of the tragic story of the Negro in the 


United States—is the outstanding characteristic 


of youth in the Negro slum. Secondly, a foreign 


immigrant came from an impoverished but stable 


society, for the most part a peasant society with its 
owh ancient 


mores. The pl ide of family and often 


strong church 


connections were social cement that 


kept the slums from being complete jungles. Lastly, 
labor shortages rather than labor surpluses were 
characteristic. Particularly. unskilled laborers were 
in demand. When this was not so, as in the depres- 


Sion Vvyears, organized society had to step in on a 


| irge si ile to bolster up the tottering soctal structure. 


Today, automation has affected the whole employ 


ment seene: there is much less demand for unskilled 
labor. Racial discrimination makes unemployment 
chronic for the Negro male North and South. 


In short, neither in terms of the kinds of people 


involved nor in terms of the economic and social 
setting is there much resemblance between the slum 
districts of L900 and those whi h are the sore spots 


of our modern cities, 
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Young people in the Higher Horizons project of the New York 
City school system learning about preparation for a career. 
Goal of the project is to motivate promising young people 
from culturally deprived environments to learning, by pro- 


viding increased pupil personnel, guidance services, tield 
trips, other cultural opportunities, and work with parents. 


What was especially shocking to me in my visits 
to the large cities in the last school year was the 
discovery that the employment of youth is literally 
nobody's affair. To be sure, there are groups con- 
cerned with various aspects of the problem, but no 
single agency in any of the cities has the data as to 
the unemployment picture in that city. There is 
little up-to-date information about youth unemploy- 
ment, even citywide, and only the estimate of school 
people about the slum neighborhoods. Seldom are 
figures available to distinguish between the unem- 
ployed who are high school graduates and those who 
have dropped out of school before completing the 
12th grade. Most important, it is not possible to say 
with any accuracy how the unemployed youth are 
distributed among various neighborhoods and among 
various minority groups. 

The problem of unemployed youth in the large 
We do 
not facilitate its solution by trying to find phrases 
to hide this fact. 


cities is in no small part a Negro problem. 


And it is largely a Negro problem 
in the North because of the discrimination practiced 
quietly but 


extensively by employers and labor 


unions. In an effort to overcome this unjust and 
nationally dangerous discrimination, people must 


not shrink from publishing statistics, unpleasant as 
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they may be. How can we improve a situation if 
we are deprived of knowledge of what the situation 
really is? 

I should like to explain how I became concerned 
The sub- 
ject of my first report, 7he American High School 


Today, was the widely comprehensive high school 


about the social problems of the big city. 


found in independent cities that were not part of a 
large metropolitan complex. However, in conjunc- 
tion with my study last year of junior high school 
education, I decided to take a more detailed look at 
schools in metropolitan areas—at schools in slums 
and suburbs. 

In the large metropolitan areas of New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, one has 
no difficulty in locating examples of both. In some 
cases a 20-minute drive will enable a person to go 
from one to the other. A visit to the high school 
serving each community will open the eyes of a 
visitor to the complexities of American public edu 
cation. Their basic problems are quite unlike, and 
these differences spring from the differences in the 
nature of the families being served. 

One lesson to be drawn from visiting a well-to-do 


suburb and a slum is all important for understand- 


A group of young people registering at the Youth Office of 
the U.S. Employment Service’s District of Columbia office. 
For such services the hard-to-place youth is the young person 
with neither vocational training nor a high school education. 


aA. 
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ing American public education: to a considerable 
degree what a school should do and can do is deter- 
mined by the status and ambitions of the families 
within the community. I drew this conclusion after 
either my staff or I had visited metropolitan schools 
in and around many of the largest cities in the Na 
tion—New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and St. Louis. 


Contrast in Suburbia 


In the suburban high school from which 80 per- 
cent or more of the graduates enter some sort of 
college, the problems are the reverse of those in the 
city slums, where as many as half the students drop 
The task with 
which the school people must struggle in the city 


out of school prior to graduation. 


slum is, on the one hand, how to prepare the youth 
for getting and keeping a job as soon as he or she 
leaves school and, on the other hand, to encourage 
those who have academic talent to aim at a profes 
The task thus stated 
In fact, the difficulties are enormous. 
[ am not nearly so concerned about the plight of the 


sion through higher education. 
seems simple. 


suburban parents whose offspring are at present hav- 
ing difficulty finding places in prestige colleges as I 
am about the plight of parents in the slums whose 
children drop out of school or graduate without pros 
pects of employment. The latter is a much more 
serious social phenomenon, and too little attention 
has been paid to it. 

Visits to a wealthy suburb and impoverished slums 
only a few minutes away jolt one’s notions of the 
On 
hand there is likely to be a spacious, modern school 


meaning of equality of opportunity. the one 
staffed by as Many as 70 professionals for 1,000 
pupils; on the other hand, one finds a crowded, often 
dilapidated and unattractive school staffed by fewer 
than 40 professionals for 1,000 pupils. Expenditure 
per pupil in the wealthy suburban school may be as 
high as $1,000; it is less than half that in the slum 
school. ‘To my mind, in view of the problems one 
finds, conditions in the slum school necessitate more 
staff and more money than in the suburban school. 
Leaving aside the suburban communities, I should 
like now to point up some of my observations in the 
slums of the large cities we visited. In each of these 
cities, one can find neighborhoods composed of var 
ious minority groups. Many of these are areas now 
designated as “culturally deprived” or “culturally 
(lifferent,” but in my youth they would have been 
more simply designated as “slums.” The schools 


serving such neighborhoods have to be visited in 
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order for one to understand the nature of the tasks 
which the teachers face. 


The slum areas of certain big northern cities are 
today largely inhabited by Negroes who have re- 
cently moved from the South hoping to improve their 
lot. ‘The economic changes in the South which have 
forced this migration are well known. The Negro 
is being displaced as a farm laborer, and, being un 
able because of discrimination to obtain other em- 
ployment in the 


section where he 


becomes a migrant headed North. St 


was born, he 
. Louis is said 
to be the first stopping point for many who make the 
journey, though the school people in Chicago, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, or New 
York indicate that their problems with the recently 
arrived Negroes from the South are quite as great 
as those which confront their colleagues in St. Louis. 

The building up of a mass of unemployed and frus- 
trated Negro vouth in congested areas of a city is a 
social phenomenon that may be compared to the 
piling up of flammable material in an empty building 
in a city block. Potentialities for trouble- 
possibilities of disaster 


indeed, 
are surely there. 

Let me describe a slum that might be in any one 
of several of the large cities I have v isited, The in 
habitants are al] Negroes and with few exceptions 
have entered the city from a State in the Deep South 
anvwhere from the last month to the last 3 years. 
Often the composition of a orade alters so rapidly 
that a teacher finds at the end of a school year that 
she Is teaching only a few of the pupils who started 
with her mm the fall. 


cipal stating that a 


In one school, I recall the prin 


than 1 
week will have difficulty recognizing her class when 


teacher absent more 


she returns. The mothers move with their offspring 
from room to room from month to month, and in so 
doing often go from one elementary school district 
to another: I am told that 
more like transient hotels. 


resident tenements look 


I write “mothers” advisedly, since in one neighbor- 
hood, by no means the worst I have seen, a question- 
naire sent out by the schoo] authorities indicated 
that about a third of the pupils came from family 
had male 
Less than 1 percent of the parents had 


graduated from college: only 10 


units which 


no father, stepfather, or 
vuardian., 
percent of the 
parents had graduated from high school; only 33 
percent had completed elementary school: and an- 
other 32 percent did not go that far. 

These Negro slums seem to vary considerably as 
regards the social mores. In some there are very bad 


gangs, with gang warfare, among the boys. There 
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are also vicious fights outside of school between girls. 
The condition in one such neighborhood was summed 
up to one of my staff by a principal of a junior high 
school who said even he was shocked by the answers 
to a questionnaire to the girls which asked what their 
biggest problem was. The majority replied to the 
effect that their biggest problem was getting from 
the street into their apartment without being mo- 
lested in the hallway of the tenement. This prin- 
cipal went on to say that the area had a set of social 
customs of its own. The streets are full of un- 
employed men who hang around and prey on the 
girls. ‘The women are the centers of the family and 
as a rule are extremely loyal] to the children. The 
men, on the other hand, are floaters. 


Problems for School 


In some cities, New York in particular, there are 
also slum areas inhabited largely by recent arrivals 
from Puerto Rico. In these sections, the problems 
are similar to those I have described, but compli- 
cated by the difference in language. One hardly 
needs to point out that this adds one more complica- 
tion to the tasks confronting the administrators and 
teachers in New York City schools. Add to these 
tasks the possibilities of interracial hostility and gang 
warfare between Negroes and Puerto Ricans and the 
resentment of both toward the whites and one has a 
veritable witches’ which comes to boil with 
vehemence in certain schools in certain 


brew 
unsavory 
areas—particularly among young people of junior 
high school age. 

One needs only to visit the } ype of school in a big- 
city slum to be convinced that the nature of the com- 
munity largely determines what goes on in the school. 
For example, I have walked through school corridors 
in slum areas and, looking into classrooms, have seen 
children asleep with their heads on their hands. Is 
this situation the result of poor teachers without 
either disciplinary control or teaching ability? No; 
the children asleep at their desks have been up all 
night with no place to sleep or else have been subject 
to unbelievable family fights and horrors through the 
night. 

A principal told one of my staff that, checking into 
one case, after climbing six flights of a tenement he 
found the boy’s home—one filthy room with a bed, a 
light bulb, and a sink. In the room lived the boy’s 
mother and her four children. I might add that it is 
not unusual for teachers in these schools to take home 
with them children with little or no place to go at 
night. It is after visits to schools like these that I 
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grow impatient with both critics and defenders of 
public education who ignore the realities of school 
situations to engage in fruitless debate about edu 
cational philosophy, purposes, and the like. 

As one teacher in a slum neighborhood said to me, 
“We do quite well with these children in the lower 
for the 
schoolday, an acceptable substitute for the mother. 


grades. Each of us is, few hours of the 
But when they reach about 10, 11, or 12 years of age, 
At that time the ‘street’ 


In terms of schoolwork, progress Ceases 5 indeed, many 


we lose them. takes over. 


pupils begin to go backward in their studies!” 


What Can Be Done? 
What can be done to offset the demoralizing atti 
tude of “the street” Not 


much that les within the province of the school 


in the worst of the slums? 
authorities alone. Here is where the social agencies, 
the juvenile courts, and the churches must come into 
the picture. 

There are clearly many areas of concern. Among 
the more important are racial discrimination: em 
ployment practices of labor and management: 
Federal-State laws, involving insurance rates and 
wage scales; lack of jobs, as well as changing types of 
employment. because of automation and the necessity 
the role of the 


schools in preparing youth for employment, espe 


for more highly skilled workers: 


cially average and below average youth, and in help 
ing them make the transition from school to work: 
the coordination of the efforts of the schools, the 
employers and labor unions, and the various com 
munity agencies that have a hand in promoting youth 
welfare; and the role of the publie sector of the 
economy at the loezl, State, and Federal level in pro 
viding employment if the private sector of the 
economy is unable to do so. All of these questions 
are complex and controversial. 

There are those who would say that what goes on 
in the schools should not have any direct connection 
with the community or the employment situation. 1 
completely reject this idea. The school, the com 
munity, and the employment situation are and should 
be closely tied together. I am not impressed by the 
holding power of a school as a criterion of its quality, 
but neither am I impressed by the argument that a 
boy who fails to get along in school ought to drop out. 
It all depends. 


out of school only to roam the streets is quite different 


The situation in which a boy drops 


from the situation in which a boy drops out and finds 
satisfactory employment. Full-time schooling for 


certain youths through grade 12 may be cood or bad, 
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What goes 


on in the school ought to be conditioned in large 


depending upon the employment picture. 


measure by the nature of the families being served, 
the vocational plans and aspirations of the students, 
and employment opportunities. 

T submit that in a heavily urbanized and indus 
trialized free soci ty, the educational « r pe rience of 
This 


should be so whether a boy drops out of school in 


youths should tit the iP subse ue nt ¢ mployme nf. 


grade 10, after graduation from high school, or after 
graduation from college or university. In any case, 


there should be a smooth transition from full-time 
schooling to a full-time job. 

This is an ideal situation admittedly and one which 
is at present approached only in the learned profes 
sions and in a few instances in the occupations for 
which undergraduate college COUTSes provide the 
necessary training. In the case of the learned profes 
sions, those in charge of the last stage in the educa 
tional journal—the professors of law, of medicine, 
and those who direct the research of candidates for 


the Ph. D. 


for their students based on their own passionate in- 


have usually a sense of responsibility 
terest in promot ing the best interests of their profes 
sion. Graduates of some undergraduate professional 
courses in some institutions are also often assisted in 
finding employment. 

When we examine the situation at the high school 
level, we find quite a different state of affairs. Al 
though in many high schools a half or more of the 
graduates seek employment immediately on gradua 
an effective 


tion, only in a few cities does one find 


placement service. And I make this statement with 
out intending any reproach to either social agen ies 
or to guidance counselors. The obligations of the 
school should not end when the student either drops 
out of school or graduates. At that point the cumu 
student’s educa- 


It should 


To mv mind. quidance officers, ¢ sper ially in 


lative record folder concerning a 
tional career is usually brought to an end. 
not be. 


Ought 


‘he Teen ottioe to be given the responsibility 
for following the post high-school careers of youth 
from the time they leave school until they are 21 
YOarS of ade, 

Since compulsory attendance usually ends at age 
16, this means responsibility for the guidance of 
youth ages 16 to 21 who are out of school and either 
employed or unemployed. It is with the unemployed 
out-of-school youth that Iam especially concerned 
especially the boys, for whom the unemployment 
problem is more severe than for girls. This expan- 


sion of the school’s function w il] cost money and will 
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additional 


mean staff—at least a doubling of the 


guidance staff in most of the large cities; but the 
expense is necessary, for vocational and educational 
guidance must be a continuing process to help assure 
a smooth transition to the world of 
The present abrupt break between the two is 
unfortunate. What I] 


course, a much closer relationship than now exists 


from school 
work. 
have in mind suggests, of 
between school, employers, and labor unions, as well 


as social agencies and employment offices. 


Unfinished Business 


There is no question that the school people in the 
large cities face a gigantic task in their efforts to 
prepare youth from impoverished homes for use- 
ful lives as responsible citizens and _ productive 
workers. I have the heartiest respect for the dedi- 
cated men and women who with limited means and 
facilities are doing the best job they can to overcome 
the adverse influence of the home and street in the 
big-city slum. As who had 
spent the best years of his life as principal of a sub- 
urban public high school put it, 


one of my associates 
“T visited junior 
high schools in New York City in some of the worst 
areas. I expected to find blackboard jungles: im 
stead I found schools with high morale, tight disci 
pline, and imaginative principals and teachers.” In 
my own visits I found similar schools in Chicago, 
Detroit, and St. Louis, and my admiration for what 
is being done in those cities is equal to that of my 
colleague for what he saw in New York City. 

But all problems have not been solved. Far from 
it. Reading is the essential tool for success in school 
and on the job, and although in this area much has 
been done, much remains to be done, particularly 
with respect to caining the interest of the parents 
in the success of their children, reducing class size, 
and providing for more remedial reading teachers. 
Decentralized 


the big cities is 


surely a step in the right direction by bringing the 


administration in 


schools closer to the people. A new 


look is needed 
the 


average students who are rejected by the vocational 


at voe ational programs, especially for below 
people and academic people alike. 

Many of the large cities have made attempts to 
These efforts and 
adult education courses, work-study 


prepare slow learners for work. 
programs of 
Various sorts are all evidence of a continuing interest 
of the schools in furthering educational opportunities 
for out-of-school vouth and ought to be expanded, 
But much remains to be done for the future drop- 


It ap 


out to ease the break bet ween school and job. 
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pears that the only jobs available for unskilled 
workers in the decade ahead will be in service oc- 
cupations, a fact of considerable importance in educa- 


tional planning. 


Finally, an important obstacle in improving the 
education of slum children is the fact that teachers 
who may have taught in schools for a number of 
years with a certain kind of student body suddenly 
find themselves engulfed by slum children whom 
they do not understand and for whom they fail to 
recognize the need for changes in the curriculum. 
In many cases, a reeducation of the teachers becomes 
necessary. 

In short, there is much that schools are doing, 
but much more that they should do. Money in many 
instances is the key—remedial reading teachers, 
smaller classes, and guidance counselors cost money. 
I have already noted the vast disproportion between 
the amount spent per pupil in the wealthy suburbs 
and that spent in the slums of the big city. 

3ut even if the schools were to improve their 
services drastically, there would still remain what 
seems to me the crux of the situation—the presence 
Whereas I 
have indicated my conviction that the problems of 
Negro education are no different from those of all 
underprivileged socioeconomic groups, the problems 
of Negro employment are distinctly different. The 
enforcement of antidiscrimination laws has proved 
a most difficult undertaking. 


or absence of employment opportunity. 


It is generally agreed 
that only those projects which are supported by pub- 
lic funds can really be operated on a truly non- 
because of the 
urgency of the situation, I think it is necessary for 


discriminatory basis. Therefore, 
Congress to appropriate funds for public work pro- 
grams to alleviate unemployment among youth 16 
to 21 in the large cities. I estimate that roughly 
300,000 jobs are needed. 

In conclusion, let me repeat my sense of shock as 
I contemplate conditions in our big cities with respect 
to youth in slum neighborhoods. To improve the 
work of the slum schools requires an improvement 
in the lives of the families who inhabit these slums, 
but without a drastic change in the employment pros- 
pects for urban Negro youth, relatively little can be 
accomplished. I urge that our large-city problems 
be analyzed in far more detail than in the past and 
with a far greater degree of frankness. Neighbor- 
hood by neighborhood we need to know the facts, 
and when these facts indicate a dangerous social 
situation, the American people should be prepared 
to take drastic measures before it is too late. 
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YOUTH WORKERS 
AND THE POLICE 


MARY E. BLAKE 


Group Work and Community Services Consultant, Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Services, Children’s Bureau 


UILDING satisfactory interprofessional work- 
ing relationships is never easy, and, when two 
such disparate groups as police officers and 

social group workers attempt to work together, the 
difficulties are multiplied. Inthe past decade in most 
of our large cities some social agencies have moved 
into new services that reach out to serve groups of 
hostile, aggressive, sometimes delinquent young 
people who roam the streets arousing public concern, 
In doing so the agencies have been faced with the 
necessity of finding ways to improve the working 
relationships between youth workers and law en- 
forcement personnel. 

By definition a relationship connotes a connection, 
but historically social workers and police, and their 
respective agencies, have had few connections. In 
too many places the contacts they have had with 
each other have been infrequent, casual, or unsatis 
Basic the 


operating philosophies of the parent agencies have 


factory. differences in functions and 


Under 
lying these differences has been a mutual ignorance 


affected the quality of these connections. 


of each other’s duties and responsibilities, consider 
able distrust, and some fears. 

This situation might have indefinitely remained 
the status quo had police and youth workers not. been 
confronted with daily reminders that they had to 
find ways of working together effectively on behalf 
Actually they 
have pushed their parent agencies into an examina 


of troublesome, delinquent youth. 


tion of background facts and urged them to set up 
new designs for improved interagency collaboration. 
What is the nature of these daily reminders? 
Consider this incident as related by Officer X: 
I was on patrol duty last night when I saw a gang of kids 
in leather jackets congregated at a corner. We have had reports 


of intimidation of children and adults, and even some gang 
fights in this area recently, so I was on the alert for possible 
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I walked over to this bunch of kids and told them 
One of them shouted that they 
weren't doing anything wrong, they were only waiting for 
their youth worker to take them for a ride. The others joined 
in saying they had a right to be on the street and dared me to 
do anything about it. Other people began to crowd around 
watching. Just then a big station wagon drew up at the curb, 
empty except for the young guy who was driving. He yelled, 
“Hop in” and the kids piled into the car. As he pulled away 
they laughed and yelled, “Copper, what ya gonna do now? 
Try and get us!” I was sure that station wagon and those 
kids didn’t belong together legally, so I reported the incident 
The captain said he’d heard about a 
community center hiring a youth worker to meet with street 


trouble. 
to “break it up” and move on. 


at precinct headquarters. 
clubs in the area. He said maybe the kids were telling the 
truth, but we'd have to wait and see. But I know those kids— 


where they are there's trouble. 


Now, what does the youth worker have to say about 


the same event? His record reads like this: 

The Texans were waiting at the corner for me to take them 
to a ball game. Not one was absent! They were all talking at 
once and it was hard to quiet them down enough to make 
plans for getting together again after the game in case we 
became separated in the crowd, and I gathered from their 
talk that they had had an argument with a policeman because 
they were upset and calling him names. I didn't 
chance to get the details until we were on the way home. 
Then I learned that club members had been standing on the 
corner waiting for me when the officer tried to break them up 
and get them to move on. They hadn't been making any 
trouble. Why should they have to move on? They have the 
same rights as everybody, but they are always being criticized. 
I admit that they deserve most of the criticism, but they’ve got 


have a 


to build confidence in themselves and get credit for trying to 
do better, if they are ever to face up to the meaning of their 
behavior. 

This incident is mild compared to those involving 
gang fights, the carrying of lethal weapons, or the 
But 


law 


use of drugs. it exemplifies the poor con- 


nections between enforcement personnel and 


social worker and the frustrations they encounter. 
Today in a number of communities, individual 
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social agencies and in some places groups of agencies 


are taking steps to develop better working relation- 
ships with local police departments. A beginning at 
systematizing their experiences on a nationwide basis 
has also been made, through two national confer- 
ences: the National Conference on Youth Groups in 
Conflict, held in 1957 under the sponsorship of the 
Children’s Bureau in cooperation with the National 
Association of Social Workers, the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, and United Community Funds 
and Councils 6f America; and a small working con- 
ference of police and youth workers called by the 
Children’s Bureau early in 1960. 

On the basis of these conferences and other infor 
mation gathered by the Children’s Bureau, a broad 
picture of the nature of the problem begins to emerge. 
It shows that sponsorship of services to street clubs 
and youth gangs is concentrated in voluntary agen 
cies that have had few traditional connections with 
law enforcement agencies. The major exceptions to 
this pattern are in Los Angeles, New York City, and 
Washington, D.C. 


ships between voutl 


But even in these places, relation 
workers and police have not 
always developed easily, 

Most voluntary agencies with reaching-out pro 
grams established them without fully realizing their 
Implicat ions for other organizations, especially those 
with authority conferred by law for maintaining the 
peace and protecting the community. Some of their 
public counterparts made similar mistakes. 

From an analysis of accumulated experience, if 
IS possible now to define some of the sources of these 
()ne 


standing of the functions of law 


relationship difficulties. is mutual misunder 


enforcement and 
service organizations and of the methods each uses to 
fulfill them. 

\ police department has the legal authority and 


respons bility for Mmamtamnnge the peace and el 


fore he the law. Its officers are required to invest 
mute, apprehend, and bring to the attention of prose 
euting officials persons who have violated the law. 
In addition, they perform regulatory duties such as 
directing traffic and inspecting various kinds of facil 
ities for compliance with the law. This range of 
functions, coupled with the necessity 
judgments and taking responsible action in the midst 
of crises and public tensions, requires them to fune 
tion under great pressure. 

The youth werker’s major function is to try to 
reduce the antisocial behavior of members of street 
clubs by helping them to develop constructive att) 


tudes toward the law, by encouraging them to assume 
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for making 





responsibility for their behavior, and by redirecting 
their activities. Operating in high delinquency areas 
they serve young people who are nonconforming, 
suspicious of all authority, and aggressively deter- 
mined to test all adults. These young people attract 
trouble like a magnet attracts steel.. Thus, the youth 
worker also functions under pressure and in the midst 
of crises. 

Police and youth workers actually have common 
goals in promoting the general welfare and protecting 
society. Why should they encounter difficulties in 
finding ways of working together ¢ 
One 
side reflects the image each worker has of the other. 
Another side is the result of the public’s images of 
them. Still another side is related to the methods 
each uses in his work. 


The answer to this question is many-sided. 


Casual observation of what a youth worker does 
with his group can lead to mistaken conclusions: 
He is soft: he lets youth go too far: he overprotects 
them; he has teamed up with them in opposition to 
law and order. 

But the activities of a police officer are also subject 
to casually made misconceptions: He is tough; he has 
no regard for civil rights: he is more interested in 
punishing people than he is in protecting them. 

These faulty images derive from ignorance and 
prejudice, Perhaps the best way to correct them is 
to improve communications. Surely Officer X should 
have been informed that the community center had 
His 


precinct captain should have been given complete 


initiated service to a street club in his area. 


information about the new program, and an oppor- 





This meeting of a New York City Youth Board worker, police- 
man, and a club of teenage boys was arranged by the youth 
worker to discuss minor incidents of vandalism which had 
occurred in the housing project where many of the boys lived. 
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tunity to introduce the officer to the youth worker. 
But now feelings are ruffled, status is jeopardized, 
and repairing the damages of mistakes takes preced- 
ence over major mutual objectives. 
Some Suggestions a 
In order to promote common understanding and 
reduce friction, some of the agencies that have “gone 
through the mill” have drawn up some guidelines for 
planning reaching out services. These fall into three 
categories. 
The first category presents some axioms for the 
initiators of services to street clubs: 


e Electing to serve street clubs and youth gangs propels a 
social agency into the total effort to reduce crime and delin- 
quency and to rehabilitate offenders. 

e An effective attack on juvenile delinquency requires col- 
laboration with personnel at all levels in official and non- 
official organizations. 

¢ Responsibilities and duties of official agencies are pre- 
scribed by law. 


sequences for the individual employee and his agency. 


Failure to discharge them carries serious con- 


e Governmental agencies operate under legal principles that 
permit few if any deviations from specified procedures. Free- 
dom to adapt procedures or to operate independently exists 
only when and if the law and its administrators permit the 
exercise of discretion. 

e Productive joint effort has to be built on mutual sharing 
of pertinent information, open discussion of the philosophies 
underlying agency methods, and clear statements about agreed- 
upon operating procedures. 

e Social agencies, as relative newcomers to an avowed com- 
mitment to prevent delinquency, should take the initiative in 
alerting police agencies to their plans and in seeking their 
counsel. 


The second category suggests methods for opening 


up communication channels and developing pro- 


cedural agreements: 


¢ Top level officials in local governments, police depart- 
ments, and the involved social agencies should meet together 
to review the problem. 

e They should each draw up a clear statement of the func- 
tions and responsibilities of their respective organizations. 

¢ They should draw up and distribute agreed-upon proce- 
dures for handling misunderstandings that are apt to arise 
within their own organizations and between individual rep- 


resentatives from any of the agencies involved. 

While the persons who benefit most from written 
statements are those who participate in developing 
them, the existence of such tangible evidences of 
agreement provides a framework within which per 
sonnel at other levels can develop detailed pro 
cedures. 
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The third category suggests methods for imple 
menting these agreements: 


e All personnel in the involved organizations should receive 
copies of written statements and be given opportunities to 
discuss how they pertain to operations. 

e Joint discussions of the statements between police officers 
and youth workers in the neighborhoods should be arranged 
for. 

e Opportunities for frequent informal contacts between indi- 
vidual police officers and youth workers should be encouraged. 

e Some means of easy identification of youth workers should 
be provided in order to prevent misunderstandings. 


Law Violations 


To the uninitiated such a solid foundation might 
seem inevitably to lead to sound working relation- 
ships. But experience does not justify this assump- 
tion. The knottiest problems crop up When youth 
workers and police officers are faced with a crisis in 
which they must make quick decisions. 

One of the most complicated problems is that of 
defining the youth worker’s responsibility for report 
The deter 
mination of what violations must be reported and 


ing infractions of the law to the police. 


the procedures the youth worker should follow in 
reporting them presents the greatest difficulties. A] 
though details in resolving these issues differ from 
city to city, consensus exists on a few major points: 

e Youth workers are responsible for upholding the law and 
for reporting known violations to the police. 

e They should have working knowledge of pertinent State 
laws and city ordinances such as the juvenile court code, and 
should know what constitutes misdemeanors and felonies. 

¢ They should be skilled in helping young people to under- 
stand and accept the law, and should serve as models for their 
group members in this respect. 


Thus, the youth worker never consciously violates 
a law himself nor cloes he condone others in doing 
SO. He is instructed by his agency to report all 
major offenses about which he has firsthand know] 
edge. For example, he must report incidents in 
volving the possession, use, or sale of narcotics: 
possession or use of lethal weapons ; impending or 
actual gang fights: and other acts endangering per 
sons or property. 

The worker is usually expected to tell the group 
about this obligation at the beginning of his service, 
though the timing of the explanation varies with 
local conditions. It then becomes a consideration in 
the group's accepting or rejecting him as its street 
club worker. 

In essence, the workers say to the group: “I know 


I like 


you are in trouble, and that’s why I’m here. 
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you and believe that you really want to live on the 
But, 


let me warn you now, if you break the law you will 


side of the law. Let’s work at this together. 
have to take the consequences. My agency and I will 
intercede for you whenever we can, but we won't 
overlook or condone law violations. We will have 
to report them.” 

The candor of such an approach niust have con- 
siderable appeal because it rarely prevents the boys 
from accepting the worker's offer of help. However, 
numerous tests of the worker’s comn itment to this 
stand arise in the course of sery ice. Youtus workers 


need support in meeting these tests and in making 


their resp mnsibilities clear to their group members. 
They also need help in determining the difference 
between a real violation and fictional bragging. 

land” 


where Opposing factions imagine his actions to be 


A youth worker operates in a “no man’s 
in conformity with their images of him. The police 
may see himasa part time police officer, an informer, 
or an assistant investigator—or they may regard 
him as a conspiratorial protector of troublemakers. 
His group members may see him asa “stool pigeon,” 


All of these faulty 


Images can become obstacles to the 


a preacher, or a “con man.” 
achievement of 
the worker's central object ive bridging the gulf be 
tween his group and law-abiding society. A wrong 
decision on his part may destroy his effectiveness 
with the group and with the police department. 
Because of these difficulties social agencies which 
provide services to street clubs have devised sup- 
portive aids to guide youth workers in making de 
cisions concerning their own conduct and the han 
dling of Interagency agreements. The keystone of 
these supports is the youth worker’s supervisor, 
most effectively an experienced social worker with 
professional maturity, broad knowledge of the com 


skill 


The supel visor and the yout h worker meet regularly 


munity, and tested relations. 


n community 


to discuss written reports of group meetings, ind! 
vidual contacts, and other information gathered by 
the youth worker. ‘Together, they appraise the 
youth worker’s accomplishments and determine what 
his next steps should be. The supervisor 1s also ac 
cessible to the youth worker in an emergency. 
Because of a widespread misunderstanding of the 
common law concept of misprision, it 1s sometimes 
asserted that all citizens, including social workers, 
have a cluty to report all known offenses to the police. 
This is not 


true. Misprision in this country is ae- 


cepted in the law only in New Jersey and is related 
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The re- 
felonies and misdemeanors by youth 


only to felonies, never to misdemeanors. 
porting of 
workers is an asset to police work which would not 
otherwise be available. Rigid insistence on report- 
ing all misdemeanors would go far beyond what is 
necessary to assure adequate community protection. 

However, in the course of regular conferences or 
during emergency consultations, a decision may be 
reached that the police should be informed about a 
violation that has come to the youth worker’s atten- 
tion. Ordinarily the supervisor makes this report 
to the police department indicating that the youth 
worker is available for further discussion and am- 
plification if necessary. 

Such procedures lead to an orderly handling of 
reports by reducing the numbers of social agency 
staff who initiate such contacts with police. They 
also discourage any tendency the police may have to 
think of youth workers as sources of kinds of infor- 
mation they cannot supply. In many instances they 
have resulted in the police department’s designating 
one police officer, or two or three at the most, to act 
as liaison with social agencies. If a police depart- 
ment has a juvenile specialist unit, officers from this 
This en- 
hances the quality of communication and furthers 
the development of productive working relationships 


section usually carry this responsibility. 


between the youth serving agencies and the police. 
It sometimes leads to informal agreements that per- 
mit flexibility in dealing with youth in conflict with 
the law. 


Quick Decisions 


Satisfactory as these arrangements may be, the 
road to effective working relationships is not yet com- 
pletely smooth. Some of the rough spots are due to 
ineffective interpretation of procedures to personnel 
Others can be traced 
to the fears and misapprehensions of patrol officers 


working in the neighborhood. 


and youth workers on the street corner. 

If rival gangs are on the verge of a street fight, the 
youth worker and the patrol officer on duty at the 
moment are the social agency and police represent- 
atives who must work together. ‘The success or fail 
ure of their collaboration at this point forecasts their 
future effectiveness in handling other incidents. 
Thus, they too need to develop mutual trust and 
confidence. 

Suppose late one night a youth worker detects a 
suspicious bulge in the hip pocket of a member of his 
group. He immediately wonders: Is tlie boy carry- 


ing an illegal knife or a gun? Either eventuality 
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would be a major offense. Naturally, the worker first 
If he finds that 
the boy is actually carrying a forbidden knife, his 


confirms or refutes his suspicions. 


next step is a decisive factor in determining his fu- 
ture effectiveness. 

Suppose now that this boy has never before been 
involved in a serious delinquent act. The youth 
worker knows that the boy is amenable to calm per- 
suasion and that he generally reacts negatively to 
sharp commands. The worker also knows that the 
boy has low status in the group, particularly among 
the boys who have histories of previous offenses and 
who wield considerable influence on the group. 

The worker takes the boy aside, explains the 
dangers and the consequences of this violation of the 
law, and outlines the courses open to him. He urges 
the boy to turn over the weapon voluntarily to the 
police, promising to accompany him and the patrol- 
man to the police station and speak on his behalf. 
But the boy is afraid to do this and offers to relin- 
quish the weapon to the worker with the promise 
that he will not repeat the offense, 

Should the worker accept the knife? Having it 
in his own hands insures the present safety of the 
community, thus achieving one of his objectives. 
The other objective, that of helping the boy to under- 
stand himself and to improve his ability to be a law- 
abiding person, may be jeopardized if succeeding 
events are not skillfully handled. 

Because of the lateness of the hour, the worker’s 
supervisor cannot be consulted. The worker must 
handle this alone and deal directly with the police 
officer on duty. 

According to the procedures set up between his 
agency and the police department, the worker has 
But can he 
give the boy any assurance that his case will receive 


no choice about reporting the incident. 


understanding attention rather than routine process- 
ing? What will happen to the worker himself if 
he is apprehended while the knife is in his care? 
Actually he has no authority to have it in his pos- 
session even long enough to take it to his agency or 
the police station. 

The youth worker’s hesitation stems from his 
knowledge that there have been similar occasions 
when workers have been arrested and charged with 
illegal possession of a weapon. He also knows of 
instances in which, in spite of police assurances that 
the offender’s previous good record and his acquies- 
cence in relinquishing the weapon would be taken 
into account, these factors were apparentiy disre- 
garded in the disposition of the case. 
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Quick decisions are part of the worker's daily 


sense of 


job. His responsibility for following 
agency procedures and for protecting the community 
looms larger than the risk to a single relationship. 
So he takes the knife, explaining that he has to re- 
port the violation and that he stands ready to help 
the boy handle the consequences; and inwardly he 
hopes that the patrolman on duty and the officer 
at the police station are ones he already knows fairly 
well. 

Mutual trust and confidence are best achieved in 
face-to-face contacts divorced from the tensions of 
crises. Therefore, it is important that police depart- 
ments and social agencies promote opportunities for 
informal discussions between line officers and youth 
workers. ‘The foundation laid by the agreements on 
procedures reached bet ween the high-level officials of 
both organizations protect their respective employees 
from going beyond their functions and authority 
in these informal meetings. 

In one eastern city where service to street clubs is 
coordinated by a single, citywide voluntary agency, 
a variety of experiments are underway for improv 
ing orientation programs and inservice training of 
Here the local 
police training institute has called upon the coordi- 
nator of the special youth program to serve as lec- 


police officers and youth workers. 


turer in several courses. Police officers participate 
in meetings held for group supervision of all youth 
workers. Police also participate in training pro 
grams for youth workers through lectures and by 
arranging for youth workers to observe officers in ac- 
tion at precinct stations, on the beat, and in squad 
cars. 

A midwestern city is now planning a joint train- 
ing program for youth workers and police officers 
in which the focus will be on information about the 
institutional systems within which each works, the 
sanctions that govern their actions, and the limita- 
tions of their authority. And in another midwest- 
ern community a local college has provided an 
extension course for youth workers, police, and rep- 
resentatives of other organizations concerned with 
unlawful youth. Here too, the focus was on what 
each type of worker needed to know about the others’ 
programs and problems. Out of this course came 
vastly improved working relationships. 

Such efforts give substance to the hope that the 
day may come when hostile, alienated youth can 
feel confident that the adult community is offering 
a responsive, consistent, but firm hand to guide them 
to law-abiding citizenship. 
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VOLUNTEER AIDS FOR 
PROBLEM-RIDDEN FAMILIES 


HOWARD C. McCLARY 


Executive Director, Baden Street Settlement, Rochester, N.Y. 


URING THE PAST decade or more, a num- 

ber of studies in several cities of the United 

States have shown that a relatively small 
number of families with a multitude of problems re- 
quire a disproportionate amount of social and health 
services. These include families repeatedly fac- 
ing emergencies which prevent them from function- 
ing at anywhere near their full potential, as well as 
families tending to be regularly or intermittently 
dependent financially. If a father is present in the 
home, he is most often unskilled, illiterate, or pos- 
sessed of only a minimal formal education. Fre- 
quently he is disabled because of accidents or ill 
health. Mothers often have a history of unwanted 
pregnancies, within and outside of wedlock, and show 
evidence of poor housekeeping and faulty home man- 
agement. ‘There may be also patterns of adult and 
juvenile delinquency, emotional disturbance, and 
mental illness among members of the family. <A 
variety of social and health agencies may have been 
contacted by these families to assist with crises, then 
dropped by the families once the emergencies sub- 
sided. Such families are described by social agencies 
as “hard-to-reach,” “hardcore,” and “multiproblem.” 

One of the many social agencies attempting to 
reach and help such families is the Baden Street 
Settlement in Rochester, N.Y. Located in a de- 
teriorated area adjacent to the heart of the city, 
the settlement attempts to meet the neighbors’ press- 
ing needs through group work and through nursery, 
health, and casework services as well as through re- 
ferral to other community facilities. 

In 1952, the settlement set up a consultation de- 
partment with a small staff of professionally trained 
workers. Soon after the development of this de- 
partment, its staff became overburdened with fam- 
ilies referred from other departments of the settle- 
ment and other agencies, and with a large volume of 
direct appeals for help from families who lived in 
the neighborhood. - There was little time left for 
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the staff to work toward forestalling crises and per- 
haps improving conditions for these families. The 
settlement was led, therefore, to seek other ways of 
operating to include such preventive functions. 

While the staff was looking for a new method of 
helping these families, people in the general com- 
munity were especially disposed at that time to give 
their volunteer services in other than the usual jobs 
as clerical assistants, nurses’ aids, teachers’ assistants, 
and club leaders. Stimulated by local churches, 
which encouraged increased participation in social 
endeavors, these people wanted to be more personally 
identified with the work of social agencies. 


Case Aid Demonstration 


Putting these ingredients together, the settlement’s 
executive director, staff, and board of directors devel- 
oped a pilot project in 1956 to test the use of agency- 
trained volunteer case aids as family visitors. Three 
churches were approached and 12 individuals 
recruited. Following two 2-hour orientation and 
training sessions, 10 volunteers (4 men and 6 women) 
with considerable volunteer and educational back- 
ground were each assigned a family to visit every 
week or two. Prior to every visit a supervisory 
conference was held with a professionally trained 
caseworker. Recording was required of all case aids. 

After 6 months of experimentation, the settlement 
staff was convinced that the results achieved by the 
pilot project justified its expansion into a more exten- 
sive demonstration. The expanded project would 
show the community that hard-to-reach families 
could be helped through the use of carefully screened 
and agency trained and supervised volunteers. The 
Junior League of Rochester, which had previously 
shown interest in such projects, was approached in 
the fall of 1956 and agreed to supply financial, 
advisory, and volunteer support for a 2-year demon- 
stration period. The sum of $7,000, provided by the 
league, permitted the halftime employment by the 
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settlement of a professionally trained caseworker for 
2 years to supervise volunteer case aids. 
The goal of reaching out to hard-to-reach families 


was achieved then, in a new and unique way 


through volunteers. The decision to use volunteers 


was made not only for budgetary reasons and 


because of the short supply of professionally trained 
It had 


been the experience of the settlement staff that nor 


workers, but also for more positive reasons. 


mally, hard-to-reach families with many problems 
responded slowly and frequently had difficulty in 
relating positively to professionally trained social 
The staff hoped to find that such families 
would respond to a less formal, less demanding rela- 


workers. 


tionship, and could benefit from regular visits by 
volunteers, carefully selected, trained, and super- 
vised. The staff also hoped that with sufficient inter- 
pretation and encouragement from the volunteers, 
the families would make more effective use of the 
various services available to them within the settle- 
ment and within the wider community. 

The volunteer case aids were not to be expected 
to carry out the functions of the trained caseworker. 
They would not be required to exceed the limits of 
help which could be given by intelligent, sympa 
thetic, and understanding friends, but they would 
have the advantage over the normal friend of being 
informed about the family with background data 
and of being given regular technical help and super- 
vision by a professionally trained worker. The 
trained worker would know the client through the 
the 
information about the family, or through data from 


volunteer, through settlement’s accumulated 


other agencies. 


Demonstration Methods 


In April 1957, the demonstration was initiated 
with four volunteers from the pilot project and six 
new recruits. 

In selecting the volunteer case aids, the following 
questions were considered : 

e Can the applicant accept cultural and social 
standards different from his own? 

¢ Can he face objectively and with understanding 
the problems of low-income families? 

¢ Does he feel that the time required can be spared 
from his family and other personal obligations? 

* Does the applicant’s spouse approve of this 
service ¢ 

¢ Can the motivation which impelled the appli- 
eant to volunteer be utilized constructively within 
the program ? 
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¢ Does the applicant recognize that while there 
may be positive aspects to volunteering in the pro 
gram, there will also be some that are negative ? 

No commitments were made to use any volunteers 
in the program, nor were volunteers required to com 
mit themselves to it, until after the completion of 
orientation and training (now expanded to three 2 
hour sessions) and a followup interview with the case 
aid supervisor, sometimes referred to as the program 
supervisor. The first 6 new recruits were assigned 
families in June L957 and the program continued to 
expand until a maximum of 18 volunteers were work 
ing in it at one time and regularly visiting 20 
families. Ordinarily, a recruit was assigned a single 
family, but two volunteers each had two related 
families assigned to them. 

Families selected included those having one or 
more of the following characteristics: 

¢ The need of substantial and significant support 
and services from social welfare resources, especially 
public agencies ; 

¢ Long-range and chronic problems; 

¢ Behavior which was antisocial, disruptive, or 
a threat to welfare of the general community; 

¢ Failure or inability to use voluntary services, 
lack of interest in them, or the family members’ 
failure to recognize the existence of a problem. 

These families were selected from a number that 
came to the settlement only at times of great emer 
gency or maintained contact only through a periph 
eral interest of one or two members of the family. 
The settlement’s help in these cases had not been di 
rectly related to the family’s most severe problems. 
There were also families who had been referred to 
the settlement from other agencies that did not ac- 
cept the help offered and were known to continue to 
need help. The records of the families proposed for 
the program were first reviewed by the program 
supervisor and then cleared with the social service ex 
change. The decision of which family would be as 
signed to which volunteer was based upon the judg 
ment, of the program supervisor. Volunteers with 
experience in working with people were assigned 
families from which resistance was anticipated, 

After compiling a case history and formulating a 
tentative diagnostic hypothesis, the program super 
visor met. with the case aid to help him understand 
the situation in the home and family problems and 
needs, to define what help a family seemed ready to 
accept, and to work out methods of helping the fam 
meet its needs. 


ily to For example, the P family, 


consisting of a mother and nine children, was re 
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ferred to the case aid program by a city agency 


which was attempting to find the family better hous 
ing. The agency's staff believed that the family 
could not be relocated until the mother’s housekeep- 
ing practices were improved. Prior to assigning a 
case aid to the family, the program supervisor learned 
that the mother, who had had many of her children 
out of wedlock, had failed to keep clinic appomt 
ments and made no attempt to use nursery and group 
The that 
family would most readily accept help first in regard 


work sery ices, supervisor believed the 
to their housing problem and that the case aid could 
lmMpress the mother with the need to lnprove her 
housekeeping practices in order to secure improved 
housing. Helping in other areas could follow after 
i helping relationship was established around the 
housing problem. 

Additional conferences focused on helping the case 
aid to remain as objective as possible about the fam 
ily’s needs, teaching him about the settlement’s re 


sources and services, keeping him aware of and work 





ing toward the achievement of 


modest goals, and 
helping him evaluate {.e job he For 


example, in the case of the P family, a series yor 


Wis doing. 
goals was established, each ¢ eding goal being de 
» ° ' 
pendent upon the accomplishment of the earlier one 
(1) improved housekeeping practices, (2) improved 
(3) confer 


housing, s with other interested agen 


cies to involve them in a plan to help the mother 
meet her difficulties in rearing nine children, (4) tem 
porary placement of six of the children outside the 
iome, (5) a teaching homemaker in the home, (6) re 
turn of the temporarily placed children as the mother 
became ready for it. Still other goals were estab 
lished as the family became better known to the case 
iid and his program supervisor. 

Records were kept by the case aid, and a super 
visory conference was scheduled with the program 
supervisor after every visit to the assigned family. 

Soon after home visits were started, the case aid 
exp] uned to the family his relationship to the settle 
The family 
was referred to the supervisor at some time, and also 
In al 


most every case the program supervisor provided 


ment and to the program supervisor. 
to some other of the settlement’s programs, 


direct service to families when they appeared to have 
trouble ac cept ing a service or doing something about 
a problem or wanted additional help which the case 
vid could not give. For example, In Instances of se 
rious marital conflicts the program supervisor usually 
dealt with the family herself, either by providing 
direct counseling or referring the family 'to a case 
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work agency or another appropriate service. 

The program supervisor also acted directly when 
a referral to another agency was under consideration ; 
when problems involving personality difficulties or 
family relationships came to the fore; or whenever 
This direct. service 
was usually provided at the settlement rather than 


in the family home. 


intense feelings were a factor. 


The program supervisor also 
handled collateral contacts with other settlement staff 
workers and outside agencies, and participated in 
recruiting and training case aids and interpreting 
the program to the community. 


Results and Findings 

A total of 155 crises or precrises were referred to 
the program supervisor during the period of Febru- 
ary 1957 to March 1959. These included evictions, 
financial emergencies, health problems, marital diffi- 
culties, neglect of children, unemployment, legal 
questions and involvement, juvenile delinquency, 
child spacing needs or housekeeping problems. Such 
difficulties confronted 31 families who were assisted 
by a total of 25 caseaids. It was the judgment of the 
program supervisor and settlement staff that, with 
the help of case aids, 59 of these problems had been 
successfully worked through and limited success had 
been achieved in 67, while the service provided in 29 
cases had been unsuccessful in achieving its goal. 

If a specific problem was solved and did not recur 
during the study period—an eviction stayed, im- 


proved housing obtained, full-time employment 


secured, school adjustment problems removed 


“total success” was adjudged. If there was move- 
ment from unemployment to part-time or seasonal 
employ ment, if housekeeping practices improved but 
were still below standard, if truancies or unauthor- 
ized absences from school were reduced but not 
If there 


was ho eV idence of progress toward a part icular goal 


eliminated, “limited success” was assumed. 


during the study period, “failure” was ascribed. 

During these 2 years, 9 families in the program 
made more regular use of the settlement’s health 
center services; 17, of the agency’s group work serv- 
ices; 6, of the nursery; and 4 of the consultation 
department’s services. In addition, a total of 63 
referrals were made by the settlement to 20 social, 
health, and other agencies. 

As a result of referrals and other contacts by the 
supervisor with other agencies, 8 families were helped 
to forestall evictions or to find other housing; 7 
families had their housing improved by their land 
lords: 


12 families were helped with marital prob 
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lems; and 15 families were provided with material 
aid, such as clothing and furniture. 

Case aids succeeded in establishing friendly, sup 
portive relationships in all but two families. In 
these two, extreme emotional disturbance was sub 
sequently discovered, and professional workers were 
assigned to the families. In general, considerable 


improvement was achieved in communications 


between social and other agencies and the families 


assigned to the case aids. Also improved was the 
coordination among the settlement’s services. 
Apparently, the case aids found this experience 
satisfying and meaningful since, between February 
1957 and March 1959, only 
the program because of personal dissatisfaction with 
Qn 
joined the staff in telling community groups and in 
In this, they 


They also assisted the 


Y (of 26) volunteers left 


their roles. several occasions these volunteers 
terested individuals about the program. 
proved excellent interpreters. 
board of directors and executive director in winning 
financial support for the program. 

Additional funds were provided by the Junior 
League of Rochester and the Women’s Edueational 
and Industrial Union to permit continuation of the 
volunteer case aid basis 


program on a part-time 


through August 1959. In the meantime, foundation 
funds to expand the program were sought unsucess 
fully by the settlement. As a last resort an appeal 
was made to the Community Chest of Rochester and 
Monroe County. This appeal was successful and as 
of September 1959 the case aid supervisor was em 
ploved full time and more volunteers were recruited. 


Within 


through March 1960, the 


the 7-month period of September L959 
program Was expanded to 


include 35 families, each with a case aid 


In Conclusion 


The Baden Street Settlement statf and the social 
agencies that referred families to the settlement are 
convinced that sufficient improvement in the families’ 
circumstances has occurred to warrant continuation 
of the program. 

An analysis of the work accomplished on the 
project in this period indicated that an average of 
671 2 hours per week was spent by the program supel 
visor and volunteer case aids in direct contact with 35 
families or in working in their behalf through col 
lateral 


contacts, recording, or supervisory confer 


ences, It also led to these conelusion 


¢ The one worker one family relationship in the 


volunteer ease aid program permitted the case aid 
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and program supervisor to provide more immediate 
help to the families in emergencies or crises than 
would have been possible had all the families been 
assigned to one trained worker without case aid 
assistance. 

¢The volunteer case aids help to overcome re 
sistance on the part of some families to accepting 
help from a social agency in solving some of their 
problems resistance sometimes built up by difficult 
experiences with social agencies in the past. 

¢ The 


to their case aids and the supervisors that they felt 


families in the program gave indications 


they were wanted. Their self respect seemed to be 


increased by knowing that the help they were recel\ 


ing was being given voluntarily by a person con 
cerned only with their own care and no other. 
e Since the “hard-to-reach” families living in the 


neighborhood of the Baden Street Settlement unde 
stood the settlement’s services better than the sery 
ices Of more distant community resources, the case 
aid program tried and succeeded frequently in intro 
ducing them to the types ot help that othe organ 
izations could give, bringing families and community 
resources into communication with each other. 

¢ In providing weekly contacts with families that 
are in danger of developing major problems, or that 
have already developed them, the program also 
provided the program supervisor and other workers 
with useful insight into ways of averting crises. 

¢ The use of volunteers from the w ider community 
unproved conununication and understanding between 
at least some families of the neighborhood and others 
in the wider community, making clearer in human 
terms the problems and strengths of problem ridden 
families and the relation of their problems to the 
attitudes and practices in the whole community, 

There are many areas within which supportive 
relationships to problem-ridden families are impor 
taunt. The lack of help in such areas or its prov islon 
only through professional help could he extremely 
costly to the community, There are some families 
in the community that will require supportive help 
for extensive periods, if they are not to become even 
vreater problems to themselves and then community. 
This supportive help can be provided by volunteet 
‘ase aids who are regularly and carefully supervised 


ly il professionally trained caseworker. 


( | I \ 


St. Paul, Minn., 1958 
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An interdisciplinary problem, medical, 
paramedical, and educational... 


MINIMAL BRAIN DAMAGE 
IN CHILDREN 


RAYMOND L. CLEMMENS, M.D. 


Director, Child 


University of 


AN } PROG both 


ana biological, contribute to an individual's 


ESSES, environmental 


overall development. It generally 1 


cepted that in the child who is without intellectual 


deficit, most deviations Inf behavior and performance 
ire determined primarily by psychocultural factors. 
Less emp! Asis 1s apt to be placed on the un portance 
if the integrity of the central nervous system through 


which behay or and 


learning are mediated and 
monitored 

In our clinic, a multidiscipline diagnostic clini 
for handicapped children, operated by the Universit) 


of Maryland in Baltimore, and the Maryland State 


Department of Health, we have evaluated 525 pu 
tients and have encountered a surprisingly high 
humbe I!) percent of the total group—iIn whom. 
ifter exhaustive examination and assessment, the 


final diagnosis was minimal cerebral dysfunction or 


minimal brain damage without intellectual sub 


normality. 

Phis clinic population is not by any means a rep 
resentative segment of handicapped children, but 1S 
v highly selected group of children referred to the 
elinie from various places throughout the State of 
Marvland 
nowever, that other pediatricians have encountered 


voungsters wit 


The 


over lo» veal period, It secs likely, 


1 the same perplexing problems. 


subject of minimal brain damage involves 





Based on a paper presented at the 1961 spring meeting of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
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Evaluation Clinic, 
Varyland School of Medicine 


Department of Pediatrics, 


this 
The dispute is not 


considerable controversy as to whether or not 
is a diagnosable clinical entity. 
unhe xpected, however, for several reasons: 

1. The subject matter deals with inherently com 
plex functions which are difficult to measure. 

2. The clinical techniques available to assess brajn 
function are relatively crude and, in general, not 
designed to elicit. subtle deviations in higher cerebral 
performance. 

3. In an era in which the importance of environ 
mental stresses in the causation of abnormal activity 
has been emphasized strongly, it has become some- 
what unfashionable to diagnose organic cerebral 
pathology in the absence of specific neurological 


signs. 


General Considerations 


The brain is an organ of enormous complexity, 
some of the more delicate functions of which are 
hot readily assessable by the usual neurological ex 
amination, Among these functions are perception, 
cognition, judement, concentration, impulse control, 
visual and auditory memory, perceptual motor fune 
tion, and symbol organization. Injury to or mal 
development of the cerebrum may interfere with 
these higher brain functions and contribute to cer 
tain behavioral deviations, language disorders, and 
learning disabilit 1es in the absence of specific neuro 
logical signs of mental retardation. 

When cerebral dysfunction exists and the clinical 
neurological examination is normal, the term “mini 


mal brain damage” or “minimal cerebral dysfune 
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tion” is used in designation. The cohduct disturb 
ances associated with minimal brain damage are 
termed “organic behavior disorders.” The language 
problems and learning disabilities that are related to 
neurological impairment are classified as neuro 
psychiatric learning disorders. 

The clinical manifestations of this kind of neuro 
logical deficit vary with the age of the patient and 
severity and location of the abnormality. Such dis 
orders may not be apparent in infancy. Not uncom 


monly they present themselves as developmental 


deviations 


the preschool years. Most frequently 
such disturbances are first noted in the early school 
years. Characteristically, adjustment and academic 
problems occur between the ages of 5 and 11 years. 
As components of a continuum, behavior disorders 
and neuropsychiatric learning disabilities caused by 
minimal brain damage usually exist together in vary 
ing combinations, though they may occasionally 
appear independently. Characteristic of this im 
pairment is absence of specific neurological signs, 
although minor degrees of motor incoordination, 
nonspecific awkwardness, mixed laterality, time and 
spatial disorientation, or acdiadochokinesis | inability 
to perform alternating 


rapid movements) can 


usually be detected. Delayed speech development, 
mechanical speech imperfections, echolahia (mear 
ingless repetition of others’ words), strabismus, 
visuo-motor impairment, and abnormal electroen 
cephalograms are found in greater numbers than in 


cont rol subjects. 


Organic Behavior Disorders 


It has long been known that persistent disturb 
ances in personality may be noted in a child who has 
suffered epidemic influenzal encephalitis or severe 
head injury. Behavioral deviations similar to 
those associated with postencephalitic and posttrau- 
matic states are also found in children in whom no 
Cony ineing evidence of cerebral insult can be elicited. 
Frequently noted in the histories of these children 
are maternal pregnancy complications, prematurity, 
and perinatal difficulties. 

The borderline between that which is normally 
active behavior and that which is pathological is not 
easy to define. In extreme cases, however, if famil 
iarity with the pathological condition has been 
established, the difference may be recognized with 
out difficulty. 

There are no pathognomic signs for minimal or 
ganic impairment of the central nervous system, but 
it is possible to describe in general terms those char 
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acteristics which are frequently noted in children 
with such impairment and to point out trends which 
suggest neurological impairment, based on objective 
but inferential observations. Similar characteristics 
are at times noted in children who are healthy and 
normal. However, when they occur in greater fre 
quency, with greater severity, and in combination, 
and persist through the various stages of develop 
ment, they can be regarded as related to cerebral 
dysfunction. 

Hyperkinesis (hyperactivity) and distractibility 
are the two most striking features of organic be 
havior disorders. ‘The child is constantly in motion. 
More important, however, than the degree of hyper 
activity, is the quality: of his overall performance. 
Because of excess distractibility he cannot ignore the 
countless inconsequential visual and auditory stimuli 
which the normal child selectively screens out. As 
his interest and attention are directed first to one 
object and then to another with little design or ap 
parent intent, his overall demeanor May assume a 
bizarre character—disorganized, disruptive, and un 
described this kind of child 
hood activity in detail over 20 years ago and used the 


predictable. Cohen * 
term “organic driven ness” to denote the apparent 
surplus of inner compulsions 

Whatever its causation, this non goal-directed, 
semivolitional, seemingly irrational deviation from 
normal patterns is extremely difficult for others to 
tolerate. The child’s classroom adjustment Is apt to 
present a major problem. The task of learning be 
comes extraordinarily difficult, due, at least partially. 
to restlessness and the inability to exclude irrelevant 
sensory Impressions. 

Impulsiveness, perseveration, emotional lability, 
lowered frustration tolerance, inappropriate and 
sometimes overwhelming anxiety further contribute 
to the child’s anomalous adjustment. 

It was Strauss** who first presented a systema 
tized approach to the psychological assessment of the 
brain injured child and stressed the disturbances in 
perceptual and conceptual functions. He pointed 
out the importance of the differential diagnosis to de 
termine whether a youngster with bizarre behavior is 
neurotic, psychotic, brain injured, or mentally 
retarded. 


Additional and important contributions to our 


understanding of children with these perplexing 


symptoms have been made more recently by Brad 
Knobloch, 

Bender,” and others in this country, and Luria ** in 
the U.S.S.R. 


ley,® Eisenberg Laufer,’° Rogers," 
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It was Pasamanick* who first presented convinc- 
ing evidence of the high incidence of pregnancy and 
perinatal complications in the histories of hyper- 
kinetic children. He postulated that certain organic 
behavior disorders are reproductive casualties re 
lated to cerebral palsy, epilepsy, and mental 
retardation. 

One of the conspicuous characteristics of the child 
with subelinical 


neurological impairment is the 


manner in W hich he relates to people. This may take 
one of two extremes: an inappropriate and unselec 
tive display of affection to total strangers; or a pro 
nounced and continued disregard of people, similar 
infantile 
iutism, whose regard for individuals is not unlike 


to the responses of patients with early 


their regard for furniture. 

However strong the observer's organic orientation 
might be. he will find it difficult to ignore the strik- 
ingly high incidence of psychopathology in the 
families of these children, although this is not a 
While neuro 


eause, con 


universal phenomenon among them. 


logical dysfunction, from whatever 
tributes to only a small fraction of all conduet 
disturbances in children, in brain-damaged children 
there seems to exist a lowered emotional threshold as 
i result of cerebral disorganization and thereby i 
predisposition to embarrassment by environmental 
stresses—-stresses under which the non-brain-injured 
child might manifest ho compromise, 

Eisenberg ® in his classical paper on the psychiatric 
implications of minimal brain injury has stressed 
the psychobiological background of this syndrome 
und its expression as a physiological disorganization 
of adaptive behavior. 

Cohn has referred to the syndrome as “social 
dyspraxia,” a splintered, apparently aimless, search 
Ing demeanor which 1s other than merely a reaction 


to environmental stresses. 


Importance of Diagnosis 


Differential diagnosis in the child who may be 
neurotic, schizophrenic, autistic, or brain-injured 


s of more than academic importance. The usual 
psychotherapeutic approaches may need modification 
to assist the child with cerebral dysfunction effec 
tively. Parent counseling, with the object of help- 
ng the parent understand why this child has been 
so hard to rear, might be carried out ina significantly 
different manner than with parents of a child whose 
basic difficulty was emotional disturbance. 

In the assessment and management of the dis 


turbed parent-child relationship, either as cause or 
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effect of the child’s disorder, it seems pertinent to 
recognize whether the child’s environmental needs 
are excessive because of neurological disturbance. 
Parents who would be well-equipped to satisfy the 
needs of a healthy normal child may be incapable of 
meeting the requirements of a child who is brain- 
injured, so that the child is left in a state of relative 
environmental deprivation. For, the needs of the 
brain-injured child are excessive: for understanding, 
acceptance, affection, guidance, and well-directed, 
consistent, firm, and early discipline. 

Although the organic background of hyperkinetic 
behavior seems certain, the point of view that this is 
not amenable to psychological therapeutic interven- 
tion cannot be justified. Organic drives can be modi- 
fied by environmental influences although this may 
be a difficult undertaking.'® 

Drug therapy has been of significant value in de- 
creasing the hyperactivity,. distractibility, and ex- 
Many 
Encouraging 
and at times dramatic results have been obtained 
with dextro-amphetamine, benadryl, and, notably, 
dilantin. 


treme anxiety associated with brain injury. 


pharmacologic agents have been used. 


If secondary emotional] complications have been 
avoided, the long-term outlook of the hyperkinetic 
child with adequate intellectual endowment is favor- 
able. As he matures, the child often develops the 
ability to compensate for perceptual distortions. In 
most such children, hyperactivity and impulsivity 
can be expected to show significant resolution shortly 
after puberty, either with or without medication. 


Learning Disorders 


The language and learning disorders associated 
with cerebral dysfunction cannot be ascribed merely 
to shortened attention span and poor classroom ad- 
justment. They represent specific disabilities which 
are ralted to high cortical functions.7% 
they are extremely difficult to diagnose. 


As such 


It is well known that the schools contain many 


children who seem destined to be educational 


casualties—bright children whose school life is bur- 
dened because of inordinate difficulty in mastering 
the basic academic skills. A characteristic of most 
of these children is delayed acquisition of reading 
ability. They may also havea similar difficulty with 
arithmetic, spelling, and writing. If the child is a 
nonreader, he eventually encounters difficulty in all 
academic processes which require comprehension of 
written language. The usual presenting complaint 
is overall academic deficiency. 
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Often when the ordinary investigations reveal no 
apparent physical cause for such learning difficulties 
and when psychological testing indicates average 
ability or better, these children are categorized as 
lazy, poorly motivated, or emotionally blocked. 

In the most severe cases, their disabilities may 
derive from: 

1. Auditory agnosia, a condition in which sound 
is received by the brain, but not interpreted, and so 
has no meaning attached. 

2. Motor aphasia, in which there is interference 
with ability to express a meaning in language. 

3. Dyslexia, in which there is impairment of the 
reception, integration, and utilization of visual 
symbols, and so, an inability to read.'® 

The milder forms of psychoneurological learning 
disorders may be manifested only as inconsistent 
auditory comprehension, mild articulation defects or 
difficulties in word finding, or slight delay in the 
acquistion of reading skills. 

Failure to recognize the neurological background 
of these problems may lead to serious psychic trauma, 
to which the child is already predisposed because of 
a coexisting lowered emotional threshold. The con 
stant, and seemingly inevitable, day-to-day failures 
these children experience produce feelings of inade- 
quacy and eventually lead to anxiety, hostility, rebel 
lion, and schoolphobia, thus further aggravating 
their unsatisfactory school adjustment and academic 
achievement. 

It is unlikely that all, or even most, specific lan 
guage and learning disorders are due to tissue injury. 
The high incidence of such disabilities in the fam 
ilies of children presenting these difficulties *° and 
the predominance of males among them suggests the 
possibility of a genetic inheritance in a significant 
number. This has evoked the concept of cerebral 


dysmaturation or developmental deviation—not 
related to native intelligence, but involving specific 
centers or pathways of the brain.** However, the 
exact, location and nature of these defects has not 
been described. 

It is necessary to recognize that the constellation 
of behavior and learning disorders described here 
represents highly specific if often ill-defined disabil 
ities. They constitute only a small percentage of 


all adjustment and academic problems among 
children. 

Children with the symptoms described here ap 
peared in our clinic and were studied conscientiously 


by competent professional workers for many months 
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before a gradual awareness of the complex psycho 


biological background of these disorders evolved. 


A Interdisciplinary Problem 

Out of our study and experience we have arrived 
at. the following observations: 

l. Some educators, neurologists, psychologists, and 
audiologists have been aware of the significance and 
importance of minimal brain dysfunction for many 
vears. 

2. The inherently complex nature of the problems 
of children with this disability crosses many profes 
sional boundaries, but the professional workers have 
not learned to complement each other effectively in 
their efforts to help. They have not cultivated the 
interprofessional communications and exchange of 
ideas which are necessary for our mutual under 
standing of these complex problems. 

3. Many children, the nature of whose handicaps 
are not well understood, are being treated in child 
guidance clinics, remedial reading centers, speech 
correction classes, and special educational settings. 
although they have never been adequately studied and 
have not responded well to long term and intensive 
intervention. 7 

4. Brain-damaged children are being treated fo 
schizophrenia or autism and presumed environmental 
deprivation without consideration of the fact that 
their detailed developmental history often reveals 
that they were never healthy, normally responsive 
children even in earliest infaney. 

»s Speech therapists are treating children for me 
chanical speech defects when, in some instances, a 
profound central language disorder exists. 

6. Known bright children with specific reading 
disabilities have been managed for long periods of 
time on the presumption that they were poorly mot 
vated, emotionally bloeked, or neglectecd at home, 

Intelligent children with reading disabilities are 
heing considered mentally retarded on the basis of 
group intelligence tests which presuppose the one 
skill which is notably impaired. 

8. Hyperactive children have been excluded from 
schools as antisocial without recognition of the na 
ture of their handicaps and without provision of 
appropriate educational facilities and techniques to 
meet their special needs. 

9. The usual neurological examination is sensitive 
to less than 50 percent of brain function, yet many 
clinicians have excluded the possibility of any central 
nervous system pathology on the basis of this type of 
examination alone. 
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10. The skills and techniques of the clinical psy- 


chologist, audiologist, and speech pathologist may 


detect neurological] the absence of 


lnpairment in 
classical neurological signs. 

11. The electroencephalogram can be expected to 
vield significantly valuable information about central 
nervous system function even In the absence of clini 


eal seizures. It is abnormal] in 


over 50 percent of 
children with hyperkinetic behavior, specific reading 
disabilities, and language problems.” 

The current controversy over the implications of 
minimal cerebral dysfunction does not promise to be 
the future. The full sig 


resolved 1h foreseeable 
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TWO STUDIES OF UNMARRIED 
MOTHERS IN NEW YORK CITY 


HANNAH M. ADAMS 


Research Analyst, Divi 


NOWLEDGE OF NEEDS of 


mothers and their use of a large urbar 


unmarried 
coli 

munity’s health and social services has been 
augmented by two recent studies in New York City, 
one a joint’ project of the loca] health and welfare 
departments,' and the other undertaken by the Com 
York 
sponsorship of the New York State Department of 
Social Welfare, 
funds. 
the 


munity Council of Greater New under the 
with the use of Federal child wel 
Both 


increasing number and 


fare services studies grew out of 


concern over rate of 
illegitimate births in the eity, the high perinatal 
mortality rate among children born out of wedlock, 
and the apparent fact that many unmarried ex 
pectant mothers do not make use of, or delay using, 
facilities which the community provides for medical 
care, casework counseling, shelter care, or other so 
cial services, 

At the present time about 13,000 children are born 
out of wedlock yearly in New York—% percent of all 
live births. Similarly, in Chicago 9 percent and in 
Philadelphia S percent of all live births are out of 
wedlock. An estimated 200,000 babies are born out 
of wedlock throughout the United States each year, 
about 5 percent of ail live births.‘ 

The report by New York City’s health and welfare 
departments is a statistical analysis of all birth cer 
tificates in the city and matched infant death certifi 
cates for the years 1955-59, with special attention 
to births out of wedlock, togethe with compilation 


1 


of facts on illegitimate children in the welfare de 


partment’s caseload. The Community Council 


study, on the other hand, is based on interviews with 
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. , 
sion of Research, 


Children’s Bureau 


520 unmarried mothers in hospitals following con 
finement to learn what services they had sought du 


ing pregnancy and their reasons for not seeking 


services sooner or at all. A review of the two studies 
underlines the fact that, essential as comprehensive 
analyses of statistical records are, they need to be 
supplemented by more intensive examination of in 
dividual cases if underlying problems are to be 
uncovered. 

Both 


unmarried 


studies showed that a large proportion ol 


received inadequate prenatal 


half of them did not 


mothers 
About 
care during the first 6 months of pregnancy, includ 


medical care. obtain 
ing 15-17 percent who had had no care up to confine 
ment except pel haps a single \ isit to a doctor or clinic 
to confirm pregnancy. The contrast with the extent 
of prenatal care among married mothers in the city 
was marked. In addition, the Community Couneil 
study found an even greater proportion of unmat 
ried mothers who had had no contact with a social 
than had re 


agency during pregnancy—2 percent 


ceived no medical care. Moreover, nearly one-half 
had been in touch only with the welfare department’s 
bureau of public assistance, which in many cases was 
need unconnected with the 


meeting financial 


pregnancy. 


Who They Were 
In 1959 one-third of all births in New York City 
In the 


Community Couneil study, 62 percent of the mothers 


were to nonwhite or Puerto Riean mothers. 


interviewed were Negro and 19 percent Puerto Rican, 
an approximation of the racial and ethnic propor 
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tions of all births out of wedlock in the city in 1959. 
Although most of the Negro and Puerto Rican 


mothers had lived in New York as long as 3 years, 
more than half of the Negroes had spent their child 
hood in the South and almost all the Puerto Ricans 
had passed their childhood years in uerto Rico. 
Thus many of the unmarried mothers had been 
brought wp in a rural environment where the legal- 
izing of family relationships is not always regarded 
as so important as in an urban society, and where 
the people are not used to hav ing a network of health 
and social services available. 

The authors of these two studies have analyzed 
all their data by ethnic group without regard to 
socioeconomic status, which might be a more appro- 
priate basis for classification. While statistics on 
occupations ® give some justification for making an 
assumption of economic status on the basis of ethni 
city, in a study involving interviews with unmarried 
mothers, some direct measure of the socioeconomic 
status of each mother is important. A determina- 
tion of the occupation of the unmarried mother’s 
father or mother might have been made to supple- 
ment the information on her own occupation, since 
so many in the group did not work outside the home 
or were too young to have had much work experience. 

Both studies are, of course, limited to identified 
out-of-wedlock births, and it may well be that un- 
married mothers of higher economic or social status 
are more successful than others in concealing the 
fact that they are not married. In the 5 year period 
studied by the health department, 95 percent of all 
identified out-of-wedlock births occurred in munici- 
pal hospitals or on the wards of voluntary hospitals, 
and less than 5 percent were to private patients in 
voluntary or proprietary hospitals. A further pos- 
sible source of bias besides lack of identification of 
illegitimate birth status.was introduced in the coun 
cil study, as its authors note, by exclusion of pro- 
prietary hospitals. However, the possible over- 
weighting of available information on unmarried 
mothers with women of lower economic class is not 


important in planning community services. 


Prenatal Care 


The couneil study *s interviews furnished a wealth 
of detail about how the unmarried mothers went 
about obtaining medical care. About the same 
number went first to a clinic as went first to a private 
physician, but most of them finally had clinic care 
before their babies were born. 


(bout 21 percent of the unmarried mothers inter 
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viewed began regular prenatal care in the first 3 
months of pregnancy, 32 percent started regular care 
in the second trimester, another 9 percent began care 
in the first or second trimester but did not continue 
it regularly, 21 percent first obtained care in the 
seventh or eighth month, and 17 percent obtained no 
prenatal medical care though half of these were seen 
once by a doctor. 

The small group of unmarried mothers under 17 
years of age (8 percent of the sample), delayed care 
more than the others, but only a small proportion of 
them—9 percent—received no prenatal care what- 
ever. 

The difference between unmarried and married 
mothers in amount of prenatal care was striking. 
Community Council investigators estimated from 
official figures that nearly one-half of all married 
mothers in New York City in 1959 started care in 
the first trimester of pregnancy, compared with but 
one-fourth of the unmarried mothers studied. Only 
about 3 percent of married mothers obtained no pre- 
natal care, compared with 17 percent of the un- 
married mothers. The health department’s analysis 
of data on prenatal care reported on birth certificates 
for the 5 years, 1955-59, showed that nonwhite and 
Puerto Rican married mothers, though tending to 
begin prenatal care later than white married women, 
had a better record than unmarried mothers of any 
of the three groups. 


Some Hazards 


Some of the hazards of unwed motherhood docu- 
mented in the health department’s study were: 

1. A higher proportion of out-of-wedlock than 
in-wedlock births were premature. This held true 
for all groups, although nonwhite and Puerto Rican 
married women had a higher rate of prematurity 
than white unmarried women, 

2. The death rate was high for infants born out 
of wedlock—48.2 per 1,000 live births, during the 
5 years studied. For all infants born in wedlock it 
was 25.9 and for nonwhite infants born in wedlock, 


909 
3.0 


3. Both prematurity and infant mortality were as- 
sociated with lack of prenatal care. In 1958 more 
than one-fourth of the unmarried mothers who had 
no prenatal care had premature babies, compared 
with one-eighth of those who had some prenatal 
care. Over the 5 year period studied, 116 babies 
died out of every 1,000 born to unmarried mothers 
who had not had prenatal care. ( nly 32 babies died 
per 1,000 live births among unmarried mothers who 


‘ 
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had had prenatal care—a more favorable rate than 
among the babies of married mothers who lacked 


prenatal care. 


Social Services Received 

The finding that fewer of the interviewed unmar- 
ried mothers used the community social services than 
used medical care facilities available to them poses 
questions regarding both their needs, or recognized 
needs, for service and the nature of the programs 
About 29 percent were known to 
The study, of 


now provided. 
no social agency during pregnancy. 
course, had no information on how many may have 
turned to social agencies following the birth of the 
baby. 

Less than a fifth of all the interviewed mothers 
had been served during pregnancy by agencies with 
specialized shelter, adoption, or counseling programs 
for unmarried mothers; a third had been served by 
other agencies offering casework treatment (such as 
hospital social service departments, the welfare de- 
partment’s bureau of child welfare, or family service 
or foster care agencies), but not by the specialized 
agencies; 2 percent were known only to school or 
court counseling services (or to these services plus 
the welfare department’s bureau of public assist- 
ance); 16 percent were known only to the bureau 
of public assistance. 

A good many unmarried mothers received service 
from more than one type of agency. In all, 40 per- 


cent were in contact with hospital social service 
departments, although 88 percent had been served 
by hospital clinics. One third of the total received 
financial assistance through the city’s bureau of pub 
lic assistance. Twelve percent were known to the 
city bureau of child welfare, which sometimes pays 
for care in a maternity shelter. 

Variations were great. Of the girls under 17, 90 
percent received some type of social agency service 
and 50 percent received services from agencies offer- 
ing shelter care, adoption service, or specialized 
Ninety percent 


(not 


counseling for unmarried mothers. 
of the 
Puerto Ricans) of all ages were also known to social 


white unmarried mothers including 
agencies, the great majority to specialized agencies. 
In contrast, only 5 percent of the Negro and 10 per- 
cent of the Puerto Rican mothers were served by 


While 40 and 


sepetively, of these two groups were known to social 


specialized agencies. 30 percent, re- 
services in the clinics, a third were not known to any 
social agency. 


Ten percent of the interviewed mothers had come 
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to New York after they became pregnant. <A slightly 
greater proportion of them received agency service 
than of those who lived in New York before preg- 
nancy. Three-quarters of these newcomers reached 
social agencies, and half reached specialized agencies 
before confinement. Social service was also sought 
more often by the more educated unmarried mothers 
than by the less educated. 
The great majority of the interviewed mothers 


77 percent—told the interviewer that they planned 


to keep their babies with them. Only 18 percent 
were working with a social ageney on plans for adop 
tion, while a few others planned to place the ehild 
with relatives or in a foster home, or had reached no 
decision. 

Among Negro unmarried mothers, 87 percent in- 
tended to keep the baby and but 8 percent to give it 
up for adoption. An even higher proportion of 
Puerto Rican mothers, 95 percent, planned to keep 
their children, and most of them had not discussed 
their plans for their child with anyvone—not even a 
friend—before the council’s study interview. On 
the other hand, two-thirds of the white mothers were 


already planning through an ageney to give their 


_babies up for adoption, while only a little over one 


fourth expected to keep their babies. 

It cannot be concluded, of course, that all the chil 
dren whose mothers intended, at the time they were 
born, to keep them will actually remain with their 
mothers. Some will presumably be placed for adop 
tion or in foster care independently by their mothers. 
Others will turn up later in agencies and may, be 
cause of the shortage of adoption homes, remain in 
foster care. 
Deterrents to Services 

Why did so many of the unmarried mothers in 
the Community Council study fail to seek, or put off 
seeking until so late, the prenatal care so important 
And why did 


even more of them fail to use the services of a social 


to the welfare of mother and child ¢ 


agency, which might have guided them to medical 
care facilities or needed financial assistance, or might 
have discussed with them plans for themselves and 
their children / 

Each 


tions along with others designed to bring out how 


mother interviewed was asked these ques 
much she knew about community facilities and the 
kinds of services which they provide, and her at 
titude toward them. 

The mothers’ reasons for not using prenatal medi 


cal care facilities and for not using social services 
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were somewhat similar, except for the fact that many 
of them had no acquaintance with the kinds of serv- 
ices social agencies offer to unmarried mothers, while 


practically all knew of places to obtain medical care. 

In the case of prenatal medical care, several reasons 
often combined to deter prompt and regular use of 
facilities, with no one reason outstanding. The rea- 
son most often given by the unmarried mothers was 
that they saw no need to begin care until late in 
pregnancy. The inconvenience of attending clinic 
(often complicated by their responsibilities to other 
children), interference with a job, a desire to conceal 
pregnancy as long as possible, and not knowing that 
the pregnancy existed were other reasons given. In 
the judgment of the interviewers, concealment of 
pregnancy delayed care for about three-fourths of 
the school-age girls, though only for 18 percent 
of the entire group. 

Certain other deterrents were related to specific 
situations or agency practices. For example, the 
unmarried mothers tended to be easily discouraged 
in their efforts to obtain medical care by any refusal 


of service whether this was because they went to 


a facility in the wrong district, or, as sometimes 
happened, were told to get their parents’ consent to 
attend 


the clinic. Often agencies failed to follow 


through on referrals. School personnel and public 
assistance visitors too often could not make referrals 
because they did not know about the pregnancy. 
Some of the young women had not even told their 
own mothers until pregnancy. Many 
mothers who were told delayed seeking prenatal care 
for their daughters and helped to keep the school 
from learning of the pregnancy. 


late in the 


As for social services, a good deal of ignorance 


and understanding of social agency programs was 
revealed in the 


interviews. A majority of those 


mothers who had had no contact with any social 
agency did not know about any agency. Many 


others knew only about the bureau of public assist- 
ance or the hospital social service departments. 
Unmarried mothers who did get to casework agencies 
usually did not go directly on their own initiative, 
but were referred by other agencies or clinics, or 
sometimes by relatives, clergymen, or private doc- 
tors. When asked if they would refer a pregnant 
friend to a place to talk over her problems and get 
advice and help, about half of all those interviewed 
replied that they did not know of any such place. 
Yet the extent that lack of information deterred 
unmarried mothers from obtaining services they de 


sired for themselves or their babies is open to ques- 
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tion. .The interviewers judged that the major 
deterrent to using social services was that the expect- 
ant mothers saw no need for such services; that this 
was behind about half the delays or failures to seek 
social services. For only about 1 out of 10 was lack 
of knowledge of agencies considered the real deter- 
rent. Another 15 percent, including two-thirds of 
the young teenagers, were judged to be deterred in 
seeking social service by a wish to conceal pregnancy. 


Failure to See Need 


The failure to recognize the need for service also 
shows up in some of the detail given in the council 
For 
example, a majority of the unmarried mothers known 
to clinics were not known to the clinic’s social serv- 
ice department, although social services are available 
in the prenatal clinics of all the hospitals in the 
study to all unmarried mothers who seek them. The 
reason most commonly given by the mothers for not 
seeing the clinic’s social worker was that they did 
not see any need to do so, at least until they needed 
some concrete assistance, 


report regarding use of specific types of service. 


Some of the large number of mothers who did not 
use shelter or adoption agencies showed by their com- 
ments that they tended to regard such agencies as 
for unmarried mothers who had decided to give up 
their children. But most of the mothers who 
planned to keep their babies or had not reached a 
decision did not know of agencies that could help 
them. 

To sum up, the chief reason why the unmarried 
mothers who were interviewed did not seek social 
services was that they did not see themselves as need- 
ing the things which they thought social agencies 
were chiefly concerned with providing. In fact, they 
tended to look on social agencies as providers of 
tangible things rather than as places to talk over 
plans and obtain help in making decisions. 

However, there were some mothers who wanted but 
did not obtain specific services which they either did 
not know where to find or for which they were un- 
willing to pay the price they expected would be 
asked them. For instance, 10 percent of those inter- 
viewed were in serious financial need but did not 
apply for public assistance. Among their reasons 
for not applying were fears that support would be 
sought from the putative father, that relatives would 
learn of the pregnancy, or that their children would 
be taken away from them. 

The concern over increasing births out of wedlock 
and the high death rate among babies so born which 
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prompted woth studies demanded not only presenta 
tion of facts relating to these problems but also some 
attention to ways of coping with them. Since 
further increase in the volume, and possibly in the 
rate, of out-of-wedlock births in New York City can 
be anticipated, in view of changes in age and socio 
economic characteristics of the population, programs 
are needed to help remove deterrents to the use of 
health and social 


services by unmarried girls and 


women who become pregnarit. In their interpreta 
tion of their statist ics, the city departments of health 
and welfare stress the importance of broad com 
munity measures to raise the standard of living of «// 
underprivileged families—measures relating to em 
ployment opportunities, wages, housing, education, 
medical care, recreation. Yet both studies also show 
that unmarried mothers and their children are espe 
cially disadvantaged, and thus require special efforts 


on the part of the community to see that they et the 


services t hey nee. 


Suggestions for Action 

The council’s study of deterrents to good care in 
520 cases includes some specific suggestions for the 
strategy of such a program. 

To reach teenage pregnant girls: 

¢ The broadening of family life education courses 
in junior and senior high schools and the provision 
of neighborhood parent education courses as possible 
channels for impressing on young girls and their 
parents the importance of seeking early medical care 
during pregnancy. 

e Assumption by schoo] personne! of more respon- 
sibility for counseling pregnant girls and referring 
them to appropriate services, and the modification 
of school policies in regard to expulsion in order to 
break down the girl’s fear of telling the school coun- 
selor about her pregnancy. 

To reach older unmarried mothers who do not 
appreciate their need for medical and social services: 

¢ Providing instruction regarding the importance 
of such services, in strategic places such as maternity 
hospitals or general medical clinics, or child health 
stations. 

¢ Equipping the city’s public assistance workers 
for taking a more active part in dealing with other 
than the unmarried mothers in 


financial needs of 


their caseloads, and for making and following up 
referrals of these women to appropriate services, 

¢ The assumption of more responsibility on the 
part of doctors and clinics for referring unmarried 
mothers to appropriate facilities for medical care 
and social services, and for making sure that care 
IS received. 

* Reaching out by caseworkers of clinic social 
service departments to extend counseling to all un- 
married mothers attending clinics whether or not 
they ask for it. 

At present a girl may go to see a hospital social 
worker because she is required by clinic policy to 
do so, but if she says she is going to keep her baby 
may be offered no further counseling. The coun- 
cil’s report recognizes that extension of counseling 
to every unwed mother would not be possible with- 
out the enlargement of present socia] service staffs. 

Both these reports point out that success of plans 
to remove deterrents to early prenatal care and social 
services for women and girls pregnant out of wed 
lock would create a greatly increased demand for all 
kinds of services for both mothers and babies, pos 
sibly far beyond the present capacity of the com 
Part of this 
demand could require expansion of shelters and 


munity’s facilities to supply. new 
adoption agencies because more unmarried mothers 
might wish these services as they learned about them. 
Part of it might require specially developed pro- 
grams of supportive services for unmarried mothers 
who keep their children, 

In either case, a community which decides to en- 
courage a demand for services must be ready to meet 
that demand. 
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An essay veview... 


A SOCIAL PERSPECTIVE 


FOR 


BEHAVIOR 


MARSTON M. McCLUGGAGE 


Professor of Sociology, University of Kansas 


Hk SOCIETAL and cultural factors affect- 
ing behavior have long received recognition 
by persons working with children. However, 
this awareness has often been diffuse, unsystematic 


In Its application, and sonletimes even overlooked or 


ignored In practice, Often the social factors have 


been recogn izec, but 


not systematically analyzed. 
In a recent publication, “Social Systems, Essays on 
Their Persistence and Change.” Charles Pr. Loomis 
has presented a conceptual framework for the anal- 
ysIs of social systems * and applied it in the exami- 
nation of a number of specific systems. These include 


communities 


undergoing industrial development : 
communities under the stress of disaster; religious 
systems ina transitional stage 
of the | 


Mexico: and health S\ stems such as the hospital and 


: the educational sys 


tems nited States, the Soviet Union. and 


the doctor patient relationship. 
Persons working with children in an organiza 

tional « ontext, be it hospital, sé hool, clinic, or institu 

find 


them to significant 


bLioh, may that an 


awareness of this theory 


SCMSITIZeS 


factors in their own 


environment. It may help them guard against ex 


pla hing behavior eX lusively 1! terms of psycho 
log cal fa ‘Tors, It may serve as a euide to the 
diagnosis of social and cultural factors ope rating mn 


whatever is under eXamination, whether It Is a com 


munity ora parent-child relationship. 
] 


sSoclat systems, according to the author, consist 


of the patterned interaction of the members who 


make up the This 


the product of shared symbols and expectations in 


system, interaction he 


sees as 


volving reciprocal rights and obligations among the 
members. The elements that make up the system 
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and the processes by which these become dynamic 
are presented as integrated phenomena. 
with the 


Among the 
element (in 
parentheses) are knowing (knowledge or belief), 
feeling (sentiment), achieving (goal), evaluating 
(norm), distributing the functions of the system 
(status-role), ranking (rank), decisipnmaking and 
controlling (power), application of sanctions (sanc- 
tion), utilization of the facilities of the system 
(facility). 


processes discussed related 


Each of these processes and elements is 
activated by comprehensive social processes such as 
communication, the maintenance of the social sys- 
tem’s boundaries, the linkage with other social sys- 
tems, socialization, social control, and institutional- 
ization. 

Somewhat in the manner of Homans,’ the author 
analyzes the adaptation of the social system to the 
demands of the external environment and the adjust- 
ments made for the internal satisfactions of the 
members. These he sees as related to each other in 
a process which tends to achieve an equilibrium be- 
tween the external demands and internal factors. 

In a system in equilibrium, any of the elements or 
processes may be crucial. Those of special signifi- 
eance to persons working with children are senti- 
andthe 
evaluative process, role performance, and ranking. 


ments, tension management, norms 
Sentiment is the chief factor in the internal system, 
and awareness of the way it-may upset the most 
rational of formal structures is of crucial importance. 
Norms are the value-laden “rules of the game.” 
Status or rank in the social system and role perform- 
ance are of fundamental utility for the analyst of 
behavior. 
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Roles are the which 


distributes its different social functions and meets its 


media through a society 


needs. Role theory serves to explain how a society 


distributes its different social functions, how 


one 
person with multiple roles may have a variety of 
responses, and how society directs persons of diverse 
psychological trends into standardized patterns of 
behavior. It enables us to explain why people with 
obviously different personalities may be engaged in 
similar activities, and why many persons with similar 
psve hological characteristics may be found involved 
in different activities. It may also serve to explain 
why many persons exposed to bad social conditions, 
such as social inequality, social conflict, and economic 
deprivation, do not engage in antisocial behavior. 

Rank as an aspect of social systems currently 
finds much emphasis in the analysis of delinquency, 
particularly among sociologists who, like Merton, 
have pointed to the gap between the culturally in 
duced goals and the socially approved means to 
achieve them. 

The essay in which Loomis applies his conceptual 
scheme to the analysis of communities and societies 
undergoing 


schaft ) 


communal (Gemein 
(Gesellschaft ) 
particularly relevant for persons who are working in 
In the 
Gemeinschaft-like groups, human relations are ends 


change from a 


to an associational basis is 


an environment undergoing similar change. 


in themselves, intimacy and sentiment are prevalent 
in the members, norms are traditional, obligations 
are unlimited, both and ethical in 


and moral 


character. There is a spontaneous bond or feeling 
of belonging. In Gesellschaft relations 


with others tend to be based on reason, not feeling: 


systems, 


obligations are limited and specific; there is much 
concern with self-interest ; norms tend to be rational; 
interaction is impersonal and affectively neutral. 
There is a tendency to treat people as means to serve 
our own immediate ends. 

Not only is this shift from Gemeinschaft to Gesell 
schaft apparent in underdeveloped countries but 
also within American society where migrants from 
rural areas to the cities or from one industrial area 
Many 
personal and social problems in American society are 


to another experience aspects of this change. 


closely related to conditions of isolation, loneliness, 


nh social 


and anomie associated with this trend 
organization. 

Loomis’ study emphasizes social structure as the 
source of a great part of our social problems. It 
suggests the usefulness of viewing delinquent be- 
havior as the product of stresses in the culture or of 
looking for the roots of personality disorder in the 
area of role taking. For example, there may be im 
plications for mental health in the lack of integration 
in the various roles a person plays; in the discon- 
tinuity of roles between childhood, adolescence, and 
adulthood : or in the failure of role behavior to bring 
expected results. 

Undoubtedly, the values and norms of the social 
system play their part in creating stress. For 
example, the emphasis on competitiveness, aggres- 
siveness, a high order of achievement, material well- 
being, and conformity, along with an exhortation 
urging cooperation, love, and humility takes its toll 
in tension and internal conflict. 

Thus each of the elements and processes in the 
social system might be examined for their con 
tributions to the functioning or malfunctioning of 
our society. 

The st rategy suggested by this approach for the 
improvement of mental health and the more effective 
development of personalities is to search for institu 
tional changes and seek alterations in the situations 
that produce disorder. There is no possibility in 
the near future of training enough clinicians to treat 
problems of maladjustment and disorder on an indi- 
vidual basis, even if this were an adequate approach. 
Therefore it that 


personnel more effectively in preventive work. 


trained 
This 


points toward the necessity of understanding social 


is essential we use our 


systems and the way their malfunctioning or inade- 
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quate adaptions to change bring about social 
problems. 

Loemis, Charles P.: Social tems: ¢ on their persistence and 
change. D. Van Nostrand, Princeton, N.J.,. 19¢ 549 pp 

*Homans, George C.: The human group. Harcourt Brace, New 
York, 195 

> Merton, Robert: Social structure and anomie and continuities in the 
theory of social structure and anomie. In Social theor ind social 
tructure, Free Press, Glencoe, II!., 1957 
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Future Directions of UNICEF 


AS A RESULT of decisions reached 
by its Executive Board at its annual 
meeting in New York, June 8-19, 1961, 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 


(UNICEF) is now prepared to offer a 
wider variety of aid to governments 


ready and willing to undertake broad 


programs to meet the needs of chil 


dren in the developing countries 


Since well-conceived programs to 


meet such needs require expert plan 


ning based on a careful appraisal of 


local conditions and resourees, 


UNICEF, working in close cooperation 
with the 


specialized agencies associ 


ated with the United Nations, is also 


ready to assist governments in analyz 
ing the priority needs of their children 


and drawing 


up practical action pro- 
grams to deal with these needs 
Major Needs 
Until a little over a year ago (see 
CHILDREN, May—June 1960, p. 118), 
UNICEF concentrated its assistance 
on the fields of health and nutrition, 
A preliminary survey of the needs 
of the world’s children, carried out 
at the behest of the 1960 session of 


the Exeentive Board has indicated 
that, in many underdeveloped countries, 
little child 
health achieved 


without 


permanent progress in 


and nutrition can be 


related progress in education 


and social welfare It has also re 


vealed a wide variation in the order 


of priority different governments as 


sign to the needs of their children 
For example, most of the Asian coun 
health 


education is 


tries assign highest 


priority to 
and nutrition. In Africa, 
frequently regarded as the most urgent 


problem. In parts of Latin America, 


it is the plight of abandoned children. 
Twenty-four beneficiary governments 
They all 


the importance to them of 


participated in the survey 
recognized 
UNICEF aid in the eradication of mass 
diseases such as malaria, the establish 
child 
health services, and the attack on hun- 


ment of permanent mother and 


ger and malnutrition A number of 
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MAURICE PATE 
Executive Director, UNICEF 


them, however, requested UNICEF to 
broaden the scope of its aid to include 
other high-priority programs—in par- 
ticular, programs involving broad social 
services, general education, and prep- 


aration of the child for adulthood. 


Adapting to Change 
As a 
out, the 


number of delegates pointed 


rate of social and economic 
change in the developing countries is 
accelerating, and the flow of multilat- 
eral and bilateral aid, already in excess 
of $4 steadily 
increasing this 


million a 


billion a year, is also 
UNICEF's 


about $25 


share in 
is a small one, 
year; and although its resources have 
been growing at the rate of about $2 mil- 
lion a year and in all probability will 
continue to grow, it is coming to repre- 
sent a smaller proportion of the field 
In the coming decade, the Board de- 
UNICEF does to influence 


may be 


vided, what 


others more important than 


the direct results of its own work. It 


therefore concluded that the agency’s 
principal mission from now on should 
be to demonstrate how child welfare 


tied to 


the general development plans of gov 


programs can be more closely 


ernments—particularly those under 


economic transformation. 
this mission, the 
UNICEF 
to work in close collaboration with the 
U.N 


Sureau of 


going 


rapid 
To carry out dele- 


gates agreed, must continue 
specialized agencies and the U.N. 
Affairs. 

Social Affairs 
UNICEF for an 


technical 


Social 


Since the Bureau of 


will De ealled on by 


increasing amount of advice 


and support, in its formal report to 


the Economic and Social Council, the 
soard stressed the urgency of augment- 
ing the Bureau's staff to assist govern- 
ments in drawing up plans to meet 
the social welfare needs of children. 
The 


that UNICEF must continue to cooper- 


soard also emphasized the fact 


ate at all levels, from the planning of 
projects to their final execution, with 
and multilateral 


the various bilateral 


assistance programs that are being ex- 


tended to the underdeveloped world. 
As industrialization proceeds in the 
developing countries, a number of del- 
egates emphasized, broad social services 
for the protection of children in the 
urban must be 
planned and established as rapidly as 
Therefore, the Board decided 
to offer UNICEF assistance to govern- 
ments of developing countries in sur- 
veying the needs of their children and 
in planning programs to meet these 
needs as an integral part of their larger 
economic and social development plans. 
An initial sum of $100,000 was allocated 
for this program. None of the 
delegates expressed opposition to the 
urgency or the desirability of this form 
of assistance, but a number of them 
whether $100,000 would 
even as a preliminary 


fast-growing centers 


possible. 


new 


questioned 
be enough, 
allocation. 
Training Empbasized 

evident 
that supplies, transportation, and for- 


For some time, it has been 
eign exchange are not the only bottle- 
that 


have to worry 


necks underdeveloped countries 
about 


meet the 


in carrying out 


programs to needs of their 
intractable obsta- 
cle is often the “personnel bottleneck” — 
the lack of trained health 
workers, service workers, agri- 
cultural extension consultants, and food 


children. The most 
teachers, 


social 


technicians. 
UNICEF 
steadily increasing its aid for training. 


In recent years has been 
Training allocations jumped from 
$1,200,000 in 1959 to $2,400,000 in 1960. 
Even more emphasis on training can 
how be anticipated. 

The Board specifically recommended 
that should be 
available for all categories of personnel 
furnish chil- 
and conditions 


“training assistance 


concerning 
Local 


who services 


dren mothers.” 
and needs as determined by the govern- 
ments of the countries concerned will 
be the ruling consideration. 

It now appears that UNICEF assist- 
ance in the fields of general education 
and broader social services will first 
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materialize as aid to the training of 


teachers and social workers in under- 


developed countries 


Antimalaria Drive 


In 1955 UNICEF joined the World 
Health Organization and various bilat 
eral aid programs in a drive to stamp 
out malaria in Asia, Latin America, 
and the Mediterranean. For 
several years, aid to malaria eradica 
tion has been the largest single item in 
UNICEF's budget. In 
tries—Mexico, for 


Eastern 


some coun 
eradica 
entering its final stage of 
and the benefits, not 
in terms of child health but also 
in general 


example 
tion is now 
“consolidation,’ 
only 


economic and social prog 


ress, have been tremendous. In a few 
eradication pro- 
grams have run into serious obstacles. 

Last year the Board decided 
an appraisal of continued 
UNICEF assistance in the antimalaria 


countries, however, 
that 
large-scale 
drive was in order. At the Board's re 
quest, WHO drew up a detailed review 
of the program as carried out in vari 
The Board has 
now decided to continue UNICEF's aid 
to malaria eradication and control in 


ous parts of the world. 


countries where the chances of success 
seem good and where governments are 
willing and able to provide the neces- 
sary support. This includes the great 
majority of countries where eradication 
Fur 
thermore, UNICEF will support prom 
ising 


programs are already underway. 


new eradication programs. It 
to aid the United 


Arab Republic in such a drive in Egypt 


has already agreed 

The Board decided, however, that it 
would be pointless to maintain costly 
antimalaria 


operations in countries 


“whose governments are unwilling or 
unable to make the necessary effort to 
eradicate malaria” or in countries 
where for other reasons malaria eradi 
cation does not yet seem to be feasible 

An important point brought out in 
the debate was that there is no known 
method of permanently eradicating ma- 


laria in a country lacking a fairly ade 


quate network of local health and sani- 


tation centers In many regions, 
therefore, notably tropical Africa, ma- 
laria eradication can only be carried out 
as part of a larger program to 
strengthen basic public health services 
The joint goal of UNICEF and WHO 
in tropical Africa will be precisely this 


strengthening of basic health services. 


Other Programs 


Because of the somewhat conserva- 


tive financial practices followed by 
UNICEF in the past, actual expendi 
tures have lagged behind income, and 
the unspent portions of its allocations 
have The Board 


accordingly approved proposals for dis- 


been accumulating. 
bursing UNICEF's resources at a faster 
next 5 
quently, UNICEF will be able to allocate 
more than $30 million this year and, if 
contributions 


rate over the years. Conse- 


rise at the 
present rate, almost $33 million in 1962 


continue to 


and $35 million in 1963 

Despite the wider range of assistance 
to be offered the governments of under 
radical shift 
in the content of UNICEF aid is antici- 
pated in the near future 


developed countries, no 
Allocations 


for the antimalaria campaign, which 
will come to about $9,400,000 this year, 
will single 
item in UNICEF’s budget, but will still 
be within the $10-million-a-year 
that UNICEF has 


program 


continue to be the largest 


limit 


imposed for this 


Campaigns against tuberculosis, lep 


rosy, yaws, trachoma, and _ other 


mass diseases will be allocated about 


$2,100,000 this year; their share is ex 
pected to rise to $2,500,000 in 1965 
Annual allocations for health 


and 


sSeTy ices 


family and child welfare are ex 


pected to rise from $6 million in 1961 
to $7,400,000 in 1963. Allocations for 
nutrition—a category that covers dairy 


projects, the development of new pro 


tein-rich foods, nutrition education and 


related activities, and powdered milk 


distribution—are expected to rise from 


$7,600,000 to $9,700,000 in the period 





Annual allocations for the new types 
of programs envisaged by the Board, in- 
cluding aid to general education, broad 
social assistance to 


services, national 


surveys of the needs of children and 
planning programs to meet the needs, 
will, it is anticipated, have risen to no 
more than $4 million by the end of 1963 


New Projects 


Among the specific new projects ap 


proved was a social service program 
for the Republic of the Congo to initiate 
training for unemployed youth and to 
stimulate village self-help. The Congo 
also received a $177,000 emergency allo 
cation to prevent famine and $205,000 
to transport health personnel. 

Another new project for the African 
region involves the training of national 
staff for teaching, directing, and super 
vising posts in, nutrition departments, 
and for agricultural and home econom 
ics extension. The shortage of trained 
national personnel has been one of the 
UNICEF has been 
able, so far, to give little help for the 
Af 


main reasons why 


improvement of child nutrition it 


rica south of the Sahara. 
Rica, UNICEF will be as 


broad national 


In Costa 
sisting a 


program of 


social services for children by provid 
ing stipends, scholarships, and teaching 
equipment for the training of social 
service staff, and by equipping commu 
nity centers and residential institutions 


for children. 


Significant Precedent 


UNICEF, as one of the 


remarked, 


delegates 


must move into the future 


not only with audacity but with pru 
UNICEF 


spend a great deal of 


dence. But while cannot 
money on new 
types of programs in the immediate fu 
ture, an important precedent, the mem 
bers of the Board agreed, has now been 
UNICEF cannot af 
ford to turn its back on a 


field 


established that 
request for 
assistance in any relating to the 


needs of children 





Educators have a challenge in this decade, but it is not only to teach 


science. 


answers we dare not hear. 


It is to teach humanity: for without that, science already has 


Francine Richard, Editor, Ulinois Education, in Edpress Newsletter, February 


13, 1960. 
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HERE AND THERE 


Conference on 
School-Age Children 
A 2-day 


and 


conference on the growth 
development of the 
child’—the child 
held in Morgantown, W. Va., at the 
West Virginia Medical 
21-22, 1961 The con 
jointly by the 
and child health 
of the West Virginia State Department 


“middle-aged 
from 6 to 12—was 
University of 
School on June 
ference 


was sponsored 


division of maternal 
of Health and the division of crippled 
children’s services of the West Virginia 


State Department of Public Assistance 


The participants included physicians 
nurses, nutritionists, social workers, ed 
ucators, and other professional groups 
working with children 

Dr. N. H 


health 


Dyer, director of the State 
department, summarized the 
conference held under the same auspices 
a year ago on the preschool child, thus 
into focus the 


bringing importance of 


continuity in considering the needs of 
children 

In the keynote address presenting 
past accomplishments and future needs 
health chil 
Arthur J. Lesser of the Chil 


dren's Bureau pointed out that further 


in regard to services fo 


dren, Dr 
progress would require existing health 


services to cope with 


child 


increasing 


problems of 


increasing population; social 


changes cost of medical 


care; changing practices in medicine 
and public health resulting from re 
search; professional manpower; the 


provision of sufficient prenatal care for 


all expectant mothers; hospitalization 
for complications of pregnancy and for 
infants in need of special care; and ex 
pansion of 
children He 


problems in 


services for mentally re 


tarded outlined 


also 
major providing care for 


handicapped children, and anticipated 


a closer coordination and an extension 
of established services for children with 
various types of handicaps 

Discussants stressed the close associ 
ition between the physical, personality, 
and cultural growth 
f the child 


sized the 


and development 
from 6 to 12, and empha 
importance of knowing what 
each child was like 

recent 


\ report on research in the 
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development of skills in children em 


phasized the importance of providing 
the child with adequate stimulation and 
the proper environment for develop- 
ment 
Other points brought out in the con- 
ference were : 
¢ Professional under- 


persons must 


stand attitudes of society and parents 


toward the physically handicapped 


child before they can expect facilities 
to be fully used. 

e The age factor and the period in 
life in which a handicap is experienced 
influences the opportunities of children 
for care 

¢ Parent counseling for children be- 
tween 6 and 12 could be more effective 
workers would 


if professional appre- 


ciate the intuitive wisdom, the cre- 


ativeness, and the responsiveness of 
children of this age. 

¢ Accident prevention is a basic part 
of how people live—not a task to be 
added to other activities. 

eA thorough 


and development 


knowledge of growth 


principles and prob 
lems, coupled with basic facts concern- 
ing accidents and injuries, is essential 
to effectiveness in programs for this age 
group 

The 


other conference should be 


that an- 
held 
vear with focus on the adolescent child. 

—Madeleine E. Morcy, M.D. 


participants agreed 


next 


Physical Fitness 
The President's Youth 


pro- 


Council on 


Fitness has issued a document 


viding a framework for a school-cen- 
tered program to build physical fitness 
The 


July to 


among the Nation's young people 


document was distributed in 


school boards, school administra- 


tors, and others throughout the Nation 
with a 


along President 


Nation’s 


message from 


Kennedy calling the schools 


and colleges the “decisive force in a re- 
newed national effert to strengthen the 
fitness of youth.” It 


physical recom- 


mends that as a minimum program the 


schools adopt a plan including three 
steps 

e Health appraisals for all school 
children, including tests using tech- 


niques of measuring flexibility, agility, 





und strength to identify those who are 


underdeveloped physically; to provide 
developmental activities for the under- 
developed pupils to help them reach ade- 
quate levels of performance; and to re- 
test every 6 months those children found 
to be under par. 

e At least 
and 
within the 


15 minutes of vigorous ex- 
ercises activities 


period of 


developmental 
school’s daily 
physical education. 

e Periodic tests of “physical achieve- 
ment” for all pupils to measure their 
progress and to motivate them toward 
higher levels of fitness. 

The document was prepared after con- 
sultation with representatives of State 
school officers and school superintend- 
ents, parochial and private schools, the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
Welfare, the Medical 
Association, and the American Academy 


and American 
of Pediatrics 

Specific suggestions on tests and ac- 
tivities that could be included in such 
added to the 
publication now avail- 


a program have been 
document in a 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Printing Office, 
(“Youth Physical 
Elements of a 
School-Centered Program, Parts 1 
2.” Price, 40 cents.) 


Government 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Fitness: Suggested 


and 


Social Research 


About three-fourths of the independ- 
ent adoptions studied in florida have 
been rated good to fair in outcome, in 
the large-scale followup study initiated 
in that State 5 years ago. (See CHIL- 
DREN, May-June 1956, p. 115.) The 
study, covering 484 such adoptions com- 
pleted in the State during 1944-47, was 
undertaken by the Children’s Bureau 
and the Florida State Department of 
Public Welfare, financed by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


and 


The goals were chiefly to determine 


(1) how the independent adoptions 
made under the Florida system seemed 
to be working out; (2) what factors, if 
and 
that 


work out well from those that do not; 


any, in parents, children, homes, 


histories distinguish placements 


and (3) which of these, if any, can be 
determined at the time of placement. 
Adoption 


outcomes were judged on 


the basis of (1) home ratings made by 
experienced caseworkers, after extended 
interviews with adoptive parents (usu- 
ally the 


mother); (2) independent 


measures of the child’s adjustment, 
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including teacher and peer ratings and 
self-ratings; and (3) information from 
school records. 

Among other findings were the follow 
ing : 

¢ From one-fourth to one-third of the 
children were living in homes catego- 
rized by the investigators as “‘poor.” 

e Children in “poor” homes were far 
more likely to be judged poorly adjusted 
than children in homes rated “good” or 
“excellent.” 

¢ A low proportion of the children in 
the study had health handicaps, and 
these were, for the 


most part, 


discernible 


types 
of handicaps not before 
adoption, 

e An 


did not in 


adverse preplacement 


itself 


history 


necessarily appear 


to interfere with a_ child's later 
adjustment. 
According to the investigators, most 


objective criteria, such as age of adop- 
tive parents, little 


placement 


showed relation to 
worked out. 
Criteria of importance were found to 
be rather in the 


the way the 


social-psychological 
sphere, such as in the interrelationships 
between children and parents. 
A full report of the study 
published in the near future. 


will be 


Adoptions 


Termination of 
judicial 


parental rights by 


proceedings in all adoptions 
except 


of the 


document, 


those of close relatives is one 


major recommendations in a 
“Legislative Guides for the 
Termination of Parental and 
Adoption of 
soon to be published by the 


Children’s Bureau. 


Rights 
Responsibilities and the 
Children,” 
The guides present 
principles for legislation as well as sug- 
gested language for State laws provid 
ing judicial proceedings for termination 
and adoption. 

Among the recommendations concern 
ing termination are: 

© Provision should be made for both 
voluntary and involuntary termination. 

¢ Grounds for involuntary termina- 
tion should include: (a) 
of the child; (b) 


peated neglect; (c) 


abandonment 
substantial or re 
mental incapacity 


on the part of the parent, with poor 


prognosis. Abandonment is defined as 
“lack of parental effort to maintain 
the parent-child relationship”; neglect 
as lack of proper parental care neces- 
sary for the child’s “health, 
and well-being.” 


morals, 
¢ Termination procedures should be 
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held in a court which also has jurisdic- 
tion over guardianship, custody, ac >> 


tion, support, paternity, divorce, and 
other family litigation. Such courts 


should have social casework, 


logical, and psychiatric services readily 


psycho- 


available. 


e Social studies should be required 
asa part of all termination proceedings. 

e The general public should be ex- 
cluded from termination hearings, and 
parents who have executed a waiver 
should not be required to appear. 

e Whenever the court decrees termi- 
nation, it should appoint a guardian of 
the child’s person and fix responsibility 


for the child’s support. 


Among the recommendations con 
cerning adoption are: 
e A termination decree should pre- 


cede the adoption petition in all adop- 
tions of nonrelatives. 

e In nonrelative adoptions the child 
must have been placed with the petition 
ers by a social agency prior to the 
petition. 

e Social studies should be required 
by the court in all adoptions. 

e The 


adoption should not 


be held until the child has lived in the 


hearing 


petitioner’s home for 12 months, though 
flexibility should be provided for ex 
ceptional circumstances. 

e The adoption decree should be ef- 
fective from the date it is filed. 

¢ In cases where the adoption petition 
been denied or 


has withdrawn, the 


appropriate 
provide for the 


and, if 


court, or another court, 


should child’s legal 


custody, necessary, guardian 
ship. 
e No abrogation or annulment of the 


adoption decree should be permitted. 


In Maryland a 25-member committee, 
composed of representatives of public 


and private adoption agencies, civic 


organizations, physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, and educators, is reviewing 
the State’s adoption law with the view 
of recommending needed changes to the 
1965 legislature 

In the 5 years since it was created 
by the Maryland State Department of 
Public Welfare to stimulate improved 
State, the 
Maryland 
Adoption Committee, has devoted con 


adoption practices in the 


committee, known as the 
siderable effort to spreading an under- 
standing of adoption laws and services 
likely to 
Recently it 


among the professions most 


become involved. 


estab- 
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lished an adoption resource exchange 


through which agencies can register 
families seeking children and children 
available for adoption. Among its other 
undertakings has been the preparation 
of a file folder on adoption which is 
distributed to thousands of clergymen, 
lawyers, and physicians, and other per- 
throughout the State; the 


aration of a kit for the use of adoption 


sons prep 


agencies in the recruitment of 


and the 


Negro 


adoptive homes; publication 
of a pamphlet on services to unmarried 
mothers. 

The 


dividually or 


members either in- 
through 


also work with their own professional 


committee 


subcommittees 


organizations to further an understand- 
ing of the problems involved in adop- 
tion. For example, a committee of the 
clergy has prepared a pamphlet, ‘“Adop- 
tion and the Clergy,” for distribution to 
clergymen throughout the State. 


A project to stimulate the adoption 
300 «children of 
Negro, 


of some minority 


groups and 
is underway throughout Min 


under the State 


Indian, Mexican, 
Oriental 
nesota aegis of the 
department of public welfare. Cooper 
ating are the 87 county welfare depart 
ments, the 14 licensed adoption agencies, 
and the community welfare councils of 


Hennepin County and St. Paul 


Unmarried Mothers 


A 4-year project focused on young 


unmarried mothers is underway in one 
of New York City’s overpopulated, low 
income districts, to gage—through 
demonstration, service, and research 

the potential of intensive social work 
for their rehabilitation. Launched in 
1960 by the New York City Department 
of Health, the project is steered by an 
11-member interdisciplinary committee 
of department officials. Its plan calls 
for providing social and health services 
to a 


group of not more than 125 un 


married mothers; and for 
health 
health nurse counseling and referrals to 
a like 


limited to unmarried mothers under 21 


giving the 


usual care including public 


number of controls. Intake is 
years of age residing in the Fast Har 


lem district, in first pregnancy or with 
a first child not over 6 months of age 

For the project's first 3 years, con 
centration will be on services; for the 
fourth, on assessing the social adjust 
ment of the controls, as well as of those 
throughout is a cul 


served. Included 
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tural study of the community, which, 


together with the case studies is de- 
signed to deepen understanding of the 
girls’ living patterns and value 
orientations. 

In a preliminary run of the project 
from June to October 1960, interviews 
were held with 34 unmarried mothers 


representing all young unmarried 
mothers who brought their first babies 
to child-health stations in that district. 
All but one were responsive to help. 


The 


number of previous studies on unmar 


project was stimulated by a 


ried mothers including, in addition to 


the two studies reviewed on page 1S4 
of this issue, a pilot study in, Fast Har 
lem carried out by the New York City 
Department of Health during December 
1959 and January 1960 


Child Welfare 


Foster parents in Anchorage, Alaska, 
earing for children that 
under the 
maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s 


brought into 


city for medical attention 


services, have 
Alaska State Department of 
Welfare in 


guide 


collaborated 
with the 
Health 


manual to 


and preparing a 


new foster parents 


with such responsibilities 
Under the 


direction of the depart 


ment’s medical social consultant, the 
parents helped collect and sort the ma 
terial, reviewing it critically and enrich 
ing it with ideas, on the basis of their 
experiences Although accenting medi 


eal and emergency instructions and 


facilities, the manual also has sections 
on placement 


procedures, foster-care 


payments, sources of needed clothing, 


and facts to be reported to the 
department 

Indirect gains attributed by the de 
partment to the conferences 
official staff 
heen a clarifying of 


communication chanfiels and a 


between 


the parents and during 


production have 


( loser 


rapport between the parents -and. the 
agency, leading to more comprehensive 
and 


coordinated care for the foster 


children 


The rising number of tall apartment 


buildings in 


London's municipal hous 


ing developments recently stimulated 
English 


Women 


group of women 


Public 


“health vis 


itors,” the Health Of 


ficers’ Association, to look into the way 
these multistory dwellings meet the 
play, safety, and health needs of the 
child from 2 to 5 years of age. Inter 
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viewing a cross-section of mothers with 
children in this age-span living in such 
apartment recently 
built they 
found that most of the families showed 
concern about satisfying the children’s 
play needs and were worried about the 
children’s safety. But 


houses within 12 


municipal developments, 


relatively few 
families recognized any adverse effect 
of this way of life on their own or tfeir 
children’s behavior. 

In their 
High Flats,” 


report, “Two to Five in 
the investigators comment 
on the frequently heard statement “He 
played in the apartment all day yester- 
day,” by observing that, deficiency in 
the kind of play important during pre- 
school years—with other children, with 


earth and water, and with physical 


exertion outdoors—cannot be made up 
likely to 
character development and outlook on 
life. They of the 
city’s housing authorities to the needs 


later and is show up in 


draw the attention 
of young children for play equipment, 


safety measures, nursery schools or 
supervised play, and outdoor exercise. 
The report in pamphlet form is availa 
ble from The Housing Centre, 13 Suf- 
folk Street, SW. 1; 


shillings 


London price 3 


The Mentally Retarded 


The Utah appro- 
priated $200,000 for continuation of the 
State welfare department’s program of 


Legislature has 


day-care and training centers for 


mentally retarded and multiply handi 
The act 
the department to 


capped children. authorizing 


establish the pro- 
Five 


under the 


gram was passed last year. 


centers have been opened 


supervision of the department by 


parents’ groups and other voluntary 


organizations with the use of State and 
voluntary funds, and two more are ex 
pected to be opened soon. The centers 


are available to children of any age 


and any type of handicap who “cannot 


benefit from an established public or 


private school educational program.” 
Their standards are set by the welfare 
department in with the 


State education and health departments, 


cooperation 


and the Governor's Advisory Committee. 

Other States providing public funds 
for day-care centers for the mentally 
retarded are Delaware, where the pro- 
gram is under the department of mental 
health, and 


Massachusetts, where the 


program State 


department of mental health and the 


is cosponsored by the 


Massachusetts Association for Re- 


tarded Children. 


Health Research 


The fact that screening children for 
hearing loss reveal all ab- 
normal ear conditions that need treat- 
ment or that have predictive value was 
demonstrated in a study of the relation- 
ship between hearing levels and otos- 


does not 


eopic (visible) abnormalities among 
1,067 Pittsburgh schoolchildren in the 


5-14-year age group examined between 
June 1, 1958, and August 30, 1960. 

Part of an ongoing longitudinal study 
sponsored by the subcommittee on hear- 
ing in children of the American Acad- 
emy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngol- 
ogy and by the Children’s Bureau, the 
investigations were conducted by mem- 
bers of the University of Pittsburgh 
Schools of Public Health and of Med- 
icine, under the direction Dr. Eldon L. 
Eagles. The data suggest that hearing 
levels vary with age, increasing in sen- 
sitivity fo a peak at 12 and 18 years. 
Among the 629 children having otoscopic 
abnormalities, there was a wider range 
of hearing levels and a greater per- 
centage with lower hearing sensitivity 
than among the children 
normalities. 


without ab- 
But, the investigation re- 
that 85 percent of with 
probable chronic serious otitis media 
would fail 


vealed ears 
to be identified by audio- 
metric screening levels in common use 

a finding which the 


served indicates a 


investigators ob- 
need for a reex- 
amination of techniques for conserving 


children’s hearing 
The State University of Iowa is in 
the process of completing a 6-year study 


of 175 families in which there are 
children with cleft lips and palates, 
and 175 matched control families, in 


which all children are free of clefts. 
The study is supported by a grant 
from the National Institute of Mental 
Health. 
whether 


Its purposes are to determine 


e factors over and beyond the ana- 
differentiate the 
child with a cleft palate from other 
children. 


tomical deviations 


e the nature and severity of the ad- 
justment problems of individuals with 
cleft lips and palates are determined in 
part by the adequacy of the information 
their parents have, the nature of the ad- 
justment of their parents, and the atti- 
and 


tudes behavior of their parents, 
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partic ularly with reference to the 
cleft and associated problems. 

The major part of the study has re 
quired the taking of a detailed, coded 
ease history from both parents of each 
child studied. 200,000 


coded have been 


Approximately 
items of information 
obtained from the experimental group 
families and 150,000 items from the con 
trol The 


asked have covered the areas of birth 


group families questions 


history, speech history, school history, 
and hearing problems of the child; and 
the health history, discipline practices 
marital environ 


relationships, home 


ment, and occupational history of the 


parents. The children with clefts from 


the experimental families—ranging in 


age from a few days to 16 years—have 
been given medical, dental, and speech 
examinations 

Comparisons are being made between 
the experimental and control groups on 
the responses to interview items. Intra 
group comparisons of the experimental 
group are also being made, to deter 
mine the effects of such factors as the 


type of cleft, the severity of the speech 


problem, the age and sex of the child, 
and the parents’ intelligence on family 
attitudes and 

The data 


be completed by 


interpersonal relations. 
analyses are scheduled to 
August of this vear. 
The study will eventually be published 
in book form It is being carried out 


by D. C. Spriestersbach, professor of 


speech pathology 


A 10-year study of B-hemolytic strep 
3,000 children has 
been completed in 
N.Y The 


three 


tococeal infections in 
recently Rochester, 


study was conducted by 


Drs Burtis B 
William 


The study shows, over this 


pediatricians 
Frank A 
B. Talfey 


period, that one-fourth of 


Breese, Disney, and 
the children 
had only one attack of streptococcal in 
fection; the other three-quarters of the 
had 
Penicillin was 


children more than one attack 


used to treat the infec 
tion. The largest proportion of infec 
tions occurred in children in the first 2 
years of school; infections decreased in 
frequency as the children became older. 


Thus, concluded the investigaftTs, im 


munity to streptococcal infection may 


be developing despite the extensive use 


of penicillin in treating these children. - 


Even though brain-damaged at a 
very early age, a rat raised in a rich 


environment will do better in problem 
solving than his normal brother raised 
in a poor one, according to Sol 
Schwartz, a doctoral candidate in psy- 
of Michigan. 


His research with hooded rats 


chology at the University 

an arti 
having a 
black head—has the 


goal of helping to produce a clue to the 


ficial breed of the black rat, 


white body and 
relationship between the upbringing of 
brain-damaged children and their per- 


formance in problem solving. 


The National Association for Mental 
Health 


to conduct its research activities 


foundation 
The 
Founda- 


recently set up a 


unit, called the Research 
tion of the National 
Mental Health, 
inquiries into the 


new 
Association for 
allocates grants for 
causes, prevention, 
treatment, and cure of mental diseases 
and provides 


fellowships for medical 


students interested in such research 





Guides and Reports 


RECRUITING 
Elizabeth R 


FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


Jacobs. National Asso- 


ciation of Social Workers, Medical 
Social Work Section, 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16. 1961. 72 pp. 


$1.25; 10-percent discount for 10 


copies or more 


Designed for use in the broad fiela 
offers 


shortage of 


of social work, this handbook 


ideas on surveying the 
social workers in a community, finding 
prospects, training recruiters, and de- 
veloping and using techniques for “put 


ting the message across.” 
FOOD BECOMES YOI 


erton. 


Ruth M. Lev- 
Doubleday & 
1961 160 pp. 


Dolphin Books, 
Co., Garden City, N.Y. 


95 cents. 


A paperback edition of a 
written 


popularly 
guide to good nutrition (first 
published in cloth in 1960 by the Iowa 
State Press ) 


University which in ad 
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dition to general food 


values contains information on the nu 


information on 


tritional requirements of expectant 
mothers, of babies and young children, 


and of teenage boys and girls. 


THE MOTHER WHO 
SIDE THE HOME 


WORKS OUT 
Violet Weihgar 


ten. Child Study Association of 
America, 9 East 89th Street, New 
York 28 1961. 28 pp. 40 cents. 


Quantity rates available upon re 


quest 


Advises the mother who is in a di 
lemma about taking an outside job to 
kind of job 


will do to or for her, 


base her decision on the 
sought, what it 
the needs of her children, their ages 
her physical stamina, and the way her 


whole family 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO MY 


CHILD; some suggestions for parents 


feels about her working 


who are concerned with providing 
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lifetime protection for a retarded son 
National Association 
for Retarded Children, 386 Park Ave 
York 16. 1961 10 


or daughter 


nue South, New 


pp. 10 cents. 
Offers information to parents of re- 


tarded children on how to arrange for 


the protection of these children after 
their own death, in relation to legal 
status, as well as to wills, trusts, social 


security, and life and other insurance 


THE USE OF MUTUAL SERVICE 
HOMES FOR UNMARRIED MOTH 
ERS. Katherine D 
A. YRourke. Children’s Services of 

1001 Road, 
1°31 1 pp 

quantity free on request 


Lovell and Helen 


Cleveland, 


Ohio 


Hluron 


Cleve 


land, Limited 


Describes a plan for the unmarried, 
prospective mother who prefers to live 
with a family—as 


than 


a mother’s helper 


rather enter a maternity home, 


covering such aspects as the criteria 


for matching the homes with the un 


married mothers; medical care; super 


vision ; and followup 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE FAMILY—A FOCAL POINT IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION: The East- 
ern States Health Education Confer- 
ence, under the auspices of the New 
York Academy of 
Galdston, M.D., 


Medicine: Iago 


editor. International 


Universities Press, New York 1961. 
216 pp SO 
Based on the conviction that health 


education to be effective must be geared 
to the dynamics of the family, the 12 
papers of this 


the 


volume throw light on 


American family from varying 


perspectives—structural, psychological, 


ethnic, and anthropological—and from 


the angles of education for personal and 
familial living and for parenthood 
the 


fluences on health and health practices 


Underscored are pervasive in 


of cultural and social class factors. Ex 


imples ine lude the case of an Irish 
Italian marriages in which the clash of 
cultural values leads to the marital 


partners’ developing different, distinct 


sets of somatic 


difficulties that wax and 


Wane in “seesaw” relationship to each 


other. Another paper cites the tendency 


among members of the lowest socioeco 


nomic groups to prefer, when sick, non 
medical care and advice—from chiro- 
practors and even druggists—and to 
participate less than others in imme 


nization campaigns 


The contributors include teachers and 
practitioners of medicine, psychiatry, 
public health, social work, sociology, 
anthropology, and statistics 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHARACTER 
DEVELOPMENT Peck; 
Robert J. Hay Ruth 
Cooper, Jesse Lilienthal, and Douglas 
More. John Wiley & Sons, New York 


1960. 258 pp. $6.50 


Robert F, 


ighurst; with 


\ scientific approach to designing a 


system of ethics is foreseeable, say the 


authors, as a corollary of broadened 


studies in moral-character develop 


ment, along the lines of studies reported 
in this book 
Dr. Peck, 


psychology 


professor of educational 


at the University of Texas, 


and Dr. Havighurst, professor of educa 
tion at the University of Chicago, in 
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collaboration with the other authors, 
applied psychological methods—rang- 


ing from interviews and formal objec- 
tive tests to sociometric and projective 
tests—to “a typical American” group of 
children The 


underlying 


over a number of years. 
identify the 
elements in the personality that 


goal was to 


f£ov- 


ern regularity and stability of moral 


behavior. 
character into five 


Defining basic 


types on a scale of maturity—amoral, 


expedient, conforming, irrational-con- 


scientious, and rational-altruistic—and 


classifying the subjects according to 
dominant type, they found that leaders 
selected by their peers tended to belong 
to the rational-altruistic group. 

An ethical 


group's 


system based on this 


qualities, including empathy, 


insight, and moral stability, would sat- 


isfy the universal needs of man as a 


social being. The science of behavior, 
they maintain, is comparable to arith- 
metic in its regularities and predicta 
bilities. 
Since “a child’s character is : 
almost the direct reproduction of the 
way parents treated him,” the authors 
believe a rational ethical theory should 
consider this pattern of character trans- 


mission by providing for the exercise 


of both intellect and nonrational emo- 
tion They also recommend that 
schools teach children to reason about 


behavior, on the basis that it is just as 
important as reasoning about numbers, 
language, and machinery. 

Initial the 


chapters on theoretical 


bases, setting, subjects, and procedures 
of the studies are followed by findings, 
with 22 tables, and a 5l-page appendix 


including definitions of technical terms. 


NUTRITION AND FAMILY HEALTH 
SERVICE. Anderson 
John H. Browe, M.D. W. B. 

Philadelphia. 


Linnea and 
Saun- 
ders, 1960. 287 pp. 
*) 

A collaborative effort of a nutrition- 
ist in a school of nursing and a physi 
cian in a public health agency, this book 
the nurse 


offers “some guidelines and 


suggestions which may be useful to her 





in the application of the principles of 


the 
teaching and counseling of families and 


nutrition and related sciences to 
individuals in their homes.” 

The first of the book’s three sections 
suggests methods of appraising family 
food practices 
tural 


with recognition of cul- 
factors—and develops guidelines 
effective working relationship 
between nurse and nutritionist. 


for an 


The second section deals with aspects 
of nutrition, 
psychological factors. 


and 

Separate chap- 
the general food 
needs of the expectant mother; the in- 


such as emotional 


ters are devoted to 


fant and wpreschool-age child; the 
school-age child; the adolescent; and 


the adult. 


Describing diabetic and sodium-re- 
stricted diets, the third section con- 
siders elements essential in modifica- 
tion of any diet: knowledge of the 


nutrient values of, foods as they apply 
to the specific modification; an under- 
standing of and sensitivity to the 
needs of the patient; close and contin- 
uous communication between nurse and 
physician; and the need to involve the 
patient in the planning of his modified 
diet pattern. 


BRING FORTH THE CHILDREN; a 


journey to the forgotten people of 


Europe and the Middle East. Yul 
Brynner. Photographs by Inge Mo- 
rath and Yul Brynner. MceGraw- 
Hill, New York. 1960. 155 pp. 
S4.05. 


Written around a series of photo- 


graphic 
the 


vignettes of refugees met by 


author during a United Nations 
assignment, the text carries a plea for 
world concern for the children growing 
up in and knowing only the “half-life” 


of the camps. 


The material was gathered by the 
author as Special. Consultant to the 
High Commissioner for Refugees, in 


camps of Germany, 
the Gaza Strip 


Refugee Year. 


Austria, Jordan, 
World 
The photographs—some 
accompanied by dab of 
the text, hammer out a 
If not 
certain stage of growth, many refugee 


and during 


only a com- 
and 
central theme: 


mentary 
rescued before a 
children show apathy and other signs 
of withdrawal 
the the (which in his 
opinion, must share the blame for the 
refugees’ plight) include providing de- 


Suggested steps for 


rest of world 


cent homes, jobs, and education so that 


the camps can be closed. 
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IN THE JOURNALS 


Family Life in Transition 


“Today the family is ‘outer-directed’ 
rather than ‘inner-directed,’ ” says War- 


ren T. Vaughan, Jr., M.D., in the July 
1961 issue of the quarterly, Mental 
Hygiene. (“Children in Crises.”) The 


author is director of the Mental Health 
Training and Research Project for the 
Western 
Higher Education, 


Interstate Commission for 
Boulder, Colo. He 
maintains that the current tendency to 
let extra-familial roles take precedence 
over roles related to family well-being as 
a whole threatens the stable, secure, and 
emotional home life necessary to pre- 
pare a child for adulthood. 

Coupled with this family crisis, he 


asserts, is a crisis in values—also a 


result of rapid social change——-which 


is “affecting the mental health of chil- 
dren about us every minute of the day.” 
community 


He stresses the need for 


agencies and institutions to develop 
services based on what is known about 
child growth and development, and to 
direct them not only to growing chil 
dren but also to their parents 

child of 


Dr. Vaughan, cannot be helped by the 


The disturbed today, 


SavsS 


old-fashioned methods which rely on 


the secure home and a mutual agree 


ment between school and home, nor 


will a piecemeal approach to his prob 
lems work. What is required, he says, 


are preventive, diagnostic treatment, 
and rehabilitation programs developed 
on a teamwork basis involving repre 
sentatives of all segments of the popu 
lation, particularly the leaders of the 
community. Such programs, he adds, 
must incorporate research from the out- 
set so that new ways will be found of 
approaching the problems which each 

f 
family 


member faces in the midst « 


family 


rapid changes in patterns of 


living and values 


Focus on the Family 


A design for diagnosis and 


family 
currently 
participants in the 


treatment, being 


Midwest 


tested by 
Seminar 
on Family Diagnosis and Treatment, is 
described in Social Casework of July 
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ily Diagnosis 


(“The Midwest Seminar on Fam 
and Treatment.”) Ac- 
cording to the authors, Otto Pollak, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Donald Brieland, di 
rector of children’s services, Illinois De 
partment of Public Welfare, the design 
is the product of the first year of the 
3-year seminar, held with the goal of in 
creasing the caseworker’s understand 
ing of family dynamics. 

The design stresses the need for un 
derstanding the roles of 
both 


parents and 


children inside and outside the 
family group, since a child’s behavior 
mirrors combinations of behavior mod 
els from many persons, and since the 
interactions of all family members with 
others in the community may have 
psychological significance 

secause of the complexity of family 
interactions, the caseworker is advised 
to use “relevance” as a measure for 
selecting the data for use in identifying 
the family’s most burdensome problem 
constellation ; and next to look for the 
ways this is expressed in a breakdown 
of interpersonal relationships, as well 
as for strengths and signs of coopera 
the family Whether the 


causes of the breakdown are still op 


tion within 


erating and can be controlled = are 


stressed as two central treatment 


concerns. 


Coming to the Migrant 


To keep migrant laborers from be 


coming “victims of their own efforts 


to find jobs,” public and private social 
agencies must extend and adapt their 
services to the needs of the migrant’s 
families and children, writes Marion IL. 
1961 


quarterly, Public Welfare 


Sheridan in the July issue of the 
(“Adapting 
The 
author, who is head of the Office for 


Services for Migrant Children.” ) 


Children and Youth in the Pennsylvania 
Public Welfare, points 


example in promoting 


Department of 
to Pennsylvania’ 
and operating day-care centers, employ 
ing social workers, and augmenting 
staff and clinic hours at the child health 
months of 


centers for 3 each year 


during peak use of migratory labor 
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Pinpointing the basic service needs 
of workers 


in “blue-sky sweatshops,” 
she suggests setting up a central intake 
and referral service for families need 
ing services: counseling and guidance 
services for parents ; a centrally located 


day-care center for children over 3 
years of age with convenient hours and 
adequate transportation; and for chil 
dren under 3 years, in-camp care 
through mutual agreements or arrange 
ments with one woman, or foster care in 
surrounding communities. 

When such services are available to 
itinerant farmworkers, they must be 
told so, concludes the author, advising 


social workers to spread the word 


Learning by Doing 
During the summer of 1959, 25 high 
college student 


school students and 1 


worked as volunteers in the Baltimore 
City Health 
2.550 hours of work, for which the de 
partment’s cash outlay was $32.11 for 
the 10 The 
scribed in Public 


Department, contributing 


weeks program is de 
Health Reports of 
1961, by the city’s health com 
Huntington Williams, 
two department officials, Ann Miller and 


August 
missioner, and 
Joseph Gordon, who tell of recruiting 


the volunteers through public school 
personnel, the American Red Cross, and 
a local hospital; of holding orientation 
sessions with the participation of de 
partment staff and student volunteers: 
and of assigning the students to tasks 
child 


and in 


related to public health nursing, 


hygiene, and medical care, 
(“Use of Teenage Student 


Health 


laboratories 


Volunteers in a Local Depart 
ment.”’) 
The 


the summer of 


project was continued during 
1960, when 2S students 
contributed 2,070 hours. It needs some 
refining, say the authors, in relation to 
deciding whether criteria for selecting 
the volunteer should reflect the interests 
of the department or the volunteer 
making the assignment according to the 
special aptitudes of the student’s age 
group, and modifying the task for more 


appeal to the young person 


Cystic Fibrosis 


Corroborating clinical observations 
that cystic fibrosis of the pancreas “is 
not the uniformly fatal disease of in 
childhood that it 
formerly considered to be,” a study re 
1961 indi 
estimated 2.500 


United 


fancy or early was 
ported in Pediatrics of July 
that of the 
patients 


cates 


hospitalized in the 
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States in 1957 for this hereditary condi- 


tion, about 10 percent were aged 10 to 20 
years and a smaller percentage, 20 years 
or older. (“Characteristics of Patients 
With Cystic Fibrosis Discharged from 
Hospitals in 1957: Estimates for the 
United States,” by Elizabeth R. Kramm, 
Marian M. Crane, M.D., Morton L. 
Brown, and Monroe G. Sirken.) The 
data are drawn from a national hospital 
survey of cases, the first ever done on a 
broad geographical scale for this dis 
ease (See CHILDREN, July-August 
1959, p. 155.) The survey is part of a 
series designed by the Children’s Bu 
reau and the National Office of Vital 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to investigate 
the magnitude of the health problem 
presented by this condition. 


Underscored among other findings are 
the following: 

® Most of the cases (70 percent) were 
in hospitals in the Northeastern and 
North Central States, and only 9 percent 
in the West, during 1957. 

e Roughly 4 children per 100,000 per- 
sons under 21 in the population were 
hospitalized for the disease in the year. 
Rates per 100,000 children in various 
age groups were about 8 patients among 
children under 5; about 3 among 5- to 9- 
year-olds; and about 1, among the 10- 
to 20-year-olds. Among infants, 18 
were hospitalized per 100,000 live births 
in 1957 

e About 85 percent of the cases were 
under 10 years of age and about 30 
percent were infants 


e Almost 15 percent of the 2,500 





patients died in the hospital that year. 
Almost 40 percent of these were infants, 
about 25 percent were 1 to 4 years old, 
and about 25 percent, 5 to 9, Although 
more males than females were hospital- 
ized for the disease, a higher percentage 
of females under 10 died than of males. 

e At least a third of the 2,500 patients 
had had multiple admissions for the 
disease. 

Pinpointed as needing future study 
are the elements contributing to regional 
variations in prevalence. Suggested as 
possible factors were differences in 
physicians’ familiarity with the disease, 
availability of diagnostic facilities, 
racial predilection to the condition, and 
the movement of families with fibrocys- 
tic children to areas where specialized 
treatment is available. 





READERS’ EXCHANGE 


MEYER: Staff development 

Carol H. Meyer describes the staff 
development project of the New York 
City Bureau of Child Welfare as a 
demonstration project [“A Develop 
ment Program for Child Welfare Staff,” 
CHILDREN, July-August 1961.] How- 
ever, her article does not make clear 
whether the goal is to set up a per 
manent position of director of staff 
development, or whether at the close of 
the demonstration the supervisory per- 
sonnel now being groomed as training 
supervisors are expected to carry on 
with the blessings of the administration. 
If the latter is the case, I am skeptical 
of the outcome. 

As an “old hand” in staff develop 
ment, I have lived through a number 
of administrative changes with result- 
ing shifts in responsibility for staff 
development. This has left me with 
a strong conviction that one person 
must be charged with the leadership of 
the staff development program, although 
all levels of staff must be involved. 
toth administrative and supervisory 
personnel are bound to be affected by 
the phenomenon common to all public 
agencies—pressure. With decentral 
ized leadership, the staff development 
program is whittled away here and 
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there “to adjust to emergency,” until 
little is left 

One of the discouraging aspects of the 
problem in the New York City agency 
is staff turnover. Miss Meyer did not 
state what processes of selection the 
agency uses. To be constantly orient- 
ing new staff “composed of persons 
whom we are never sure will remain” 
is costly and defeating of the goal of 
providing opportunities for growth to 
all staff. In our agency we have often 
found that “drawing the belt a little 
tighter,” while we wait for properly 
qualified staff, pays off. In fact, gen 
eral awareness of the agency’s require 
ments has led many desirable candi 
lates to our door. 

Miss Meyer mentions .a stipend pro 
gram involving 20 or 30 persons a year. 
Since she does not mention how long 
the program has been in effect, we do 
not know whether the 57 fully trained 
workers on the agency’s social service 
staff of 548 persons represent the har 
vest of a new program, or whether ii 
reflects high turnover of professionally 
trained workers. It is doubtless an 
overwhelming problem to build a 
trained staff in New York with its many 
tempting professional opportunities 


In my opinion, however, more concen 





tration of funds and effort in this 
direction would more quickly bring the 
agency to the achievement of the goal 
of staff development—effective services 
to children. 

I recognize my own rashness in mak- 
ing suggestions without knowing the 
particular administrative problems 
involved. I believe, however, that with 
the use of Federal funds and with good 
administrative planning, a public child 
welfare program can develop a profes- 
sionally trained staff within a compara- 
tively short period of time. Within 
the past decade, I have witnessed the 
growth of fully trained staff in my own 
agency from a mere handful to approx- 
imately 70 percent, with all the super- 
visors in our direct service program 
fully trained and experienced. 

To build a professional staff, the fol 
lowing steps are necessary : 

e Gearing the size of the stipend pro 
gram. to anticipated agency needs. 

® Selling the need for effective serv- 
ices to the public so that salaries will 
be commensurate with training. 

e Providing opportunities for ad 
vancement in accordance with demon- 
strated knowledge and skill. 

© Providing good working conditions 
sound personnel practices, and fringe 
benefits. 

e Differentiating responsibilities so 
that trained workers will find profes 
sional satisfaction in their jobs. 

e Providing good supervision, staff 
development opportunities, und consul- 
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tative services to all of the personnel. 
e Studying staff turnover and taking 
administrative 


whatever steps are 


necessary to eliminate remediable 
causes 
Such a program will not immediately 

eliminate the need for the program Miss 
Meyer has so ably initiated, but it will 
bring the objective into much shorter 
range. 

Vary L. Schuster 

Staff Development Consultant, Di- 
Children Youth, 
State Department of 
Welfare 


vision for and 
Wisconsin 


Public 


ACKERMAN: Problem of complexity 


Two of Dr. 


contributions to 


Ackerman’s outstanding 
research in family 


diagnosis and family therapy are his 
continuity of concern and his courage 
in therapeutic intervention. [“Family 
Nathan W. 
CHILDREN, 


Anxieties of damaging 


Study and Treatment,” by 
Ackerman, M.D., 
1961. ] 
the patient or at least of imposing the 


July— 
August 


values of the therapist upon him are 


powerful factors in producing many 


“noninterventionists” among psychi 


atrists and social workers But Dr. 


Ackerman’'s efforts also present prob 


lems to the therapists who would like to 


respond positively to the stimulation 


they provided 


First, there is the problem of com 


plexity which family diagnosis and 


therapy present to the practitioner by 
range of 


unavoidably broadening the 


factors to be considered. Complexity 


calls for conceptualizations to make 
the diagnostic and therapeutic task 
manageable. In this regard, Dr. Acker 


man’s writings, as well as the writings 


of many others who come from tradi 
tional training in psychiatry and social 
casework, present a_ self-defeating 
fusion of concepts which belong to dif 
The fre 


quently used dichotomies of “individual 


ferent levels of abstraction. 


and family,” “individual and environ 


ment,” and “psychotherapy and social 


therapy,” present a never-failing trap 


to percepticn. In relation to program, 


they seem to guarantee completeness 


of perception. In reality, however, they 


‘not only permit, but actually force, 


concentration of perception upon the 


individual patient and upon psycho 


therapy. 


Thus we find in Dr. Ackerman’s 


paper a reference to the child as the 


“primary patient.’ Such terminolo 
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gies represent attempts to justify a 


combination of comprehensive orien- 


tation to the family with a fractional- 


ization of the family in treatment. 
They represent rationalizations for the 
limitation of into a 


therapeutic input 


situation. 


What is overlooked is the impact upon 
the family. In the family in which one 
child is treated as the primary patient, 
his parents are treated as secondary 
patients and probably are aware of this. 
Siblings often remain outside the ther 
apeutic orbit altogether. In a family 


in which one of the two spouses is 


treated as a_ significant parent, the 
other is treated as, and probably made 
to feel like, an insignificant parent. In 
such situations resentment against the 
family member singled out for therapeu- 
tie consideration or for “significance” is 
built up 

Thus 


family to 


negative reactions within a 


therapeutic gains made by 
one of its members are due not only to 
the threatening of the neurotic satis 
factions derived by the others from his 
pathology, but 


also to the hostility 


against him and the therapist which 


such treatment concentrations stimu- 


late. Dr. Ackerman’s well-taken point 
that fractionalized therapy leaves other 
pathologies unattended does not seem 
to me to tell the full story. Fractional 
ized therapy also creates new conflicts 
and the therapists, if not their creators, 
are at least their stimulators. 


Secondly, active intervention as a 
treatment method requires not only dif 
ferential diagnosis of the patient but 
also differential diagnosis among ther 
Different 


will have to be 


apists types of intervention 


tested in family ther 
apy for their appropriateness in specific 
family situations, and not every ther 
apist will be able ot perform all of them 
This raises the problem in supervision of 
concentrating more on appropriate as- 
than on 


signment training efforts in 


tended to make a therapist for any 


situation out of a person suited by per 


sonality to intervene 


only in specific 


types of situations Experimentation 
with assignment and supervision now in 


process at the Jewish Family and Com 


munity Service in Chicago may lead 
the way in this respect. 
Finally, in order to equip himself 


fully for the task of family therapy, 


the therapist will have to be on the look 
out not only for family conflict and, as 
Dr. Ackerman appropriately 


suggests, 
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for health roles as well as for sick 
roles, but also for family goals—an un 
tapped area in family therapy Im 


mediate treatinent goals to relieve the 
acute discomfort and conflict within the 
family operate against the perception 
of socially adaptive and ego-supportive 
family goals. If in his searching in the 
past the diagnostician is on the look 
out for potential as well as for causes 
of discomfort, he may discover experi- 
ences and concerns which could pro 
vide a community of aspiration among 
the family members If family ther 
apy is then interpreted ot the family as 
a method of increasing the capacity not 
only to cope with conflict but also to 
achieve family aspirations, it may find 
friends in those members who are not 
singled out for individual attention. 

Otto Pollak 

Professor of Sociology, Universitu 


of Pennsulvania 


CASE CONFERENCE: More comments 
I should like to 


ments on the case story 


make some com 
presented in 
Conference” in the May 
CHILDREN 


summary of 


the “Case 


June 1961 issue of 


In a brief case this 


type, obviously all the pertinent in 


formation about the family cannot be 


included Several questions come to 


mind 


eI wonder where their relatives, 


besides the 65-year-old grandmother, 


are. Don't they have any? 


e Does the family -have any close 


friends, or have they alienated them 


selves from others rather completely? 
e The social worker at the child 
and family agency accused Mrs. A of 


Has this 


with people generally ? 


lying been her experience 


The case may be even more difficult 


than it appears if the family distrusts 
those who might be able to help. In 
addition to joint planning by the vari 
ous agencies which might be involved, 
it would require considerable work by 
one single individual working with this 
family in helping them to feel sufficient 
confidence to accept any program which 
This 
worker or a public health nurse 
ing Mrs. A to 


is planned might be a_ social 


Help 


receive the obstetrical 


care which she needs’ immediately 
would certainly be an excellent 
beginning! 


Malcolm L. Rosenblatt, 
State Medical 
V aes. 


VD... 


issociates, 


Bau 


Boston 
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Department of Labor, in cooperation 
vith the Department of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare, and the National 
Social Welfare Assembly (See CHIL 
DREN, 1961, p. 153.) It 


includes information on all social wel- 


July-August 


fare workers in federally, aided publi 
assistance and child welfare programs 


in all the States 
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